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My deak Bbereton, 

I desire to inscribe this little volume to you 
as a public recognition, not only of the valuable aid 
which you have afforded me in the preparation of 
the following pages, and in collecting materials for 
the Appendix, but also of the instruction, advantage, 
and pleasure which I have derived for years from 
your friendship and society ; and I cannot do so 
more appropriately, I think, than in the words pre- 
pared by my lamented father for the Inscription 
under the Bust of you, which, ' in grateful acknow- 
ledgment of the genius that planned, and of the 
liberality, energy, and judgment that effected' its 
establishment, he presented to the Devon County 
School. 

Believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 

FOKTESCUR 

Castle Hill: 
January 1864. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

FOB THE 

MIDDLE CLASSES. 

The increased attention lately drawn to the subject of 
Middle Class Education by various eminent men, and 
the number of institutions lately set on foot to supply 
our now recognised deficiency in this respect, have led 
me to think that a short account of what has been 
done and is doing, in my own part of the country, 
might not be unacceptable at this moment ; and may 
serve partly for the warning, partly for the encourage- 
ment, of those engaged in this good work. 

This consideration, however, would hardly have in- 
duced me, especially circumstanced as I am, to under- 
take such a task, had I not strongly felt that the 
country is in some danger of drifting no one knows 
whither on the question. Some anxiety on this matter 
will not appear unreasonable, when we remember the 
sterling value of the Middle Class, such as we have 
it in England — with deficiencies indeed such as this 
movement is intended to supply, but with a homely 
strength and honest independence too precious to itself 
and to the whole nation to be thoughtlessly placed in 
jeopardy. And placed in jeopardy these might be if, 
for the sake of bestowing on the class additional 
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2 POSITION OP THE MIDDLE CLASS. 

acquirements or higher polish, we were to have recourse 
to un-English means, bureaucratic or eleemosynary ; 
cramping by the one, or tainting by the other, the 
education of * the boy, the father of the man.' 

Lord Derby's admirable and exhaustive address at 
Liverpool has saved me the necessity of defining ' the 
Middle Classes.' He has eloquently pointed out the 
absence of any line of demarcation between the higher 
and middle ranks, notwithstanding the existence of an 
unquestionably influential aristocracy in this country. 
But, as might be expected from the audience he was 
addressing, he did not feel it necessary to dwell as 
much on the not less imperceptible transition upwards, 
from the lower to the middle class : a feature quite as 
important, politically, and socially, if not so peculiar to 
England ; and one not to be lost sight of in the con- 
sideration of any educational scheme. The junction or 
suture at each end of. the middle class in truth equally 
eludes observation ; for we have happily preserved in 
the English nation, instead of strips of society once rent 
asunder and never reunited, a unity imperfect indeed, 
but still analogous in its degree to that perfect unity 
typified in ' the garment without seam, woven from the 
top throughout.* But though it is practically just as 
impossible to say where the lower class ends and the 
middle class begins, as it is to say where the middle 
ends and the higher begins ; yet it will be found, I 
think, that the educational requirements of the middle 
class cannot be efficiently supplied by extending for 
their use, either upwards or downwards, the present 
educational systems above or below them. 
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For there are in fact only two systems of Public 
Education in England, one for the higher ranks, formed 
by the close connection of some half dozen leading 
schools with the two old Universities : the other for 
the labouring classes, resulting from the Grant for 
Education voted by Parliament, and distributed through 
the Privy Council. I call these the only two public 
systems, because they alone pervade the whole country 
with their influence, and are devoted to general not 
special education. The former with many faults and 
abuses has yet a strong hold, because a strong claim upon 
the affections of the English gentry ; and is not likely 
to be very soon given up, though it is passing under the 
scrutiny of a Eoyal Commission. The latter is of so 
recent formation, so eleemosynary in character, and has 
for some time been undergoing such changes both of 
principle and method, that its permanence may well be 
doubted ; and its warmest friends would not dare to 
recommend its extension in any shape to the inde- 
pendent middle classes. 

It would be presumptuous in me to expect any 
general adhesion to a plan of my own recommendation, 
even though not hastily or recently conceived, and 
more and more approving itself to my judgment. For 
so I can truly say it has, ever since it was originally 
sketched out by my valued friend Prebendary Brereton, 
now some ten years ago, as the result of repeated conver- 
sations on the subject with my father and myself. But 
I venture to put it forward as sufficiently definite in 
shape for me to hope that it may, if it attracts any 
notice, serve at least as a mark for criticism, and elicit 

B 2 
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what Bacon calls ' a negative pregnant.' In the Ap- 
pendix will be found, along with other matter bearing 
on the subject, the original scheme as it was printed at 
the request of my father, without whose influential 
sanction and effectual support, it would never have 
been publicly proposed, much less attempted to be 
realised even in part. Any expansion or further de- 
velopment which it may now present is the result of 
additional thought and larger practical experience on 
the subject. I should here mention, that before this 
scheme was published at my father's request in 1855, 1 
had already laid the substance of it before various 
friends for consideration, and had the pleasure of find- 
ing the idea favourably received by such men as the 
late Lord Lansdowne, Lord Stanley, Mr. Sotheron 
Estcourt, as well as several local agriculturists. I need 
not however say more, either about the steps I took, or 
the scheme as it then stood, since both will be found 
in the Appendix. 

But upon learning that the Society of Arts, with all 
the prestige attaching to it, was about to establish ex- 
aminations for the members of the many Mechanics' 
Institutes newly affiliated to it, I considered it advisable 
to suspend any further advocacy of the County Scheme, 
and endeavour instead to place within easy reach of 
the sons of farmers the benefit of the proposed Ex- 
aminations and Certificates. The modification of their 
programme, which for this purpose I successfully pro- 
posed for the adoption of the Society of Arts at their 
general meeting, will be found in my letter of June, 
1854, to Mr. Chester, then chairman of the council, 
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which I have placed in the Appendix. But I need not 
insert them here, since, as I half feared from the com- 
mencement, these examinations and certificates, though 
they have had extensive success in the towns, have 
proved a dead letter almost everywhere in the country. 
Being convinced the following year that this would be 
the case, I took the opportunity of the great dinner of 
the Bath and West of England Society's Meeting at 
Tiverton, in June, 1855, to lay before the farmers 
there assembled a plain statement of the educational 
disadvantages under which their sons now laboured, 
in comparison with the children of their labourers as 
well as of their landlords ; and the serious consequences 
which must sooner or later result to them from the 
continuance of such a state of things. I well remember 
the consternation of some of my friends when I told 
them what I meant to say, and the inevitable storm of 
obloquy and unpopularity which they predicted for 
me. Even if this had been the penalty, which I have 
no reason to believe that it was at the time, much less 
has been since, I should have cheerfully submitted to 
it ; feeling that I better deserved to be called the farmers' 
friend for telling them of a real danger, and endeavour- 
ing to supply them with a real remedy, than those who 
claimed the title for talking to them of dangers which 
were imaginary, and prescribing remedies which were 
impossible. 

Before making that speech, I had determined, as a 
preliminary step, to offer a prize of 20/. every year, for 
three years, to the farmer's son who should pass the 
best examination in the English language, the history 
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and geography of the British empire, and practical 
mathematics. In the course of that meeting, I men- 
tioned my intention to the Council of the Society, and 
requested and obtained the promise of their co-opera- 
tion in carrying it into effect. The object which I 
sought, the conditions which I laid down, and the 
reasons for those conditions, will be found in a memo- 
randum which I addressed to the Society, also printed 
in the Appendix, as extracted from their Journal of 
1855. Attaching the greatest importance to the cha- 
racter and position of the examiners, as well as of the 
committee who were to decide on the eligibility of the 
candidates to be examined by them, I thought myself 
most fortunate in having obtained from Sir Stafford 
Northcote, the much-lamented Chancellor Martin, and 
Mr. Dymond, a highly-respected civil engineer of Exeter, 
their kind consent to undertake the office of examiners ; 
and from Mr. Sillifant, the chairman of Quarter Sessions, 
and from four practical agriculturists (like him, active 
members of the Council of the Society), their services 
on the committee, for the fairness of which their names 
offered an ample guarantee. The first examination 
duly took place in Easter week, 1856, and though only 
a very small number came forward the first year, I had 
reason to know that many more were preparing to 
compete in the second year ; when my friend Colonel 
Acland, with characteristic impetuosity, rushed into the 
field, and first superseded my tentative effort by his 
scheme for ' Prizes for Practical Schools in the West of 
England ; ' and then superseded that scheme of his in 
its turn by another larger one, before the results of 
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either his or mine could possibly be ascertained. In 
the summer of 1856, after a severe illness which de- 
stroyed one eye and permanently injured the other, 
I went abroad in very impaired health. While in 
Italy, I learnt from my father that he had taken upon 
himself to withdraw my prize, feeling convinced that 
the effect of two educational experiments, simulta- 
neously in operation, could be only to distract public 
attention, and thus to obstruct instead of promoting the 
object common to both. Of the larger and more endur- 
ing measure honourably associated with Colonel Acland's 
name — the Oxford and Cambridge Middle Class Ex- 
aminations — I will only say here that, whether destined 
to be permanent or not, their establishment was a great 
step in advance. Meanwhile, my father had satisfied 
himself that the defective education, thus rendered 
much more apparent than before, threatened such 
serious consequences to the farmers as to deserve that 
an effort should be made ; and, with the same public 
spirit as Colonel Acland, but with a deliberation quite 
as characteristic as the other's eagerness, came to the 
conclusion that Mr. Brereton's plan merited at least a 
trial, and determined that, if possible, it should have 
one. He accordingly took the opportunity of an agri- 
cultural dinner to bring the question before that meet- 
ing ; and having ascertained the effect produced upon 
the farmers of the neighbourhood by the publication 
of Mr. Brereton's letter, and their assurances of co- 
operation, he offered the gratuitous use for a time of a 
small farm, with its house and buildings in an adjoin- 
ing parish, to try the experiment. I offered at the 
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same time to guarantee the salary of a master for one 
year ; but we both required as a condition that a few 
leading yeomen should join in the committee of man- 
agement, and that the neighbouring farmers should 
promise their support. The arrangements were not 
carried out precisely in the place and manner then 
proposed, for reasons into which it is not necessary to 
enter ; but shortly after the meeting, a farm-house was 
hired in Mr. Brereton's own parish, and the commence- 
ment was made in November, 1858, with the present 
head master and three boys only ; who by the follow- 
ing Easter were augmented to ten boarders and one 
day boy. From that time the number has gradually 
increased, and there are now (Christmas, 1863) fifty- 
five boarders and fifteen day boys. In the Appendix 
will be found a record of the successive steps by which 
this experimental Farm and County School, with its 
donation fund of 200/., grew into the Devon County 
School Association (to which the title and character of 
* limited ' was added at the wise suggestion of the late 
Duke of Bedford, one of its earliest shareholders), with 
its present handsome building and surrounding free- 
hold play fields, the substantial result of an investment 
of some 6,000/. In my letter to Mr. Bere (vide Appen- 
dix) I have given the reasons why, in my opinion, this 
school on its present footing justly claims not only to 
be in order of time the first County School in England, 
but also to have established for itself far beyond its 
own county, a name for soundness of education, re- 
ligious as well as literary (vide Appendix, Archbishop of 
Canterbury's speech) ; and, indeed, a public character 
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corresponding to the primary objects of its founders, 
viz. public benefit, not private gain. 

This short retrospect will show how satisfactorily the 
first part of the original scheme — namely, the establish- 
ment of our County School — has been accomplished. 
But though this is by several years the first in the 
kingdom, it is, I am happy to say, by no means the 
only County School ; others have risen and are rising 
elsewhere. Our success, therefore, has been so far 
beyond my fondest hopes, that I no longer despair of 
the ultimate accomplishment of the rest of our plan, 
and of living to witness the establishment of county 
colleges and a county university. For a public system 
of education, that is, a system public, not private, in its 
objects, aiming at the benefit of its scholars, rather than 
the gain of its conductors, if complete, ought to act at 
once as a test and stimulus, and possess a power of 
regulating by steps or degrees its own course of in- 
struction, of certifying attainment, and of signalising 
and encouraging merit. This power may be lodged 
either in a self-governing corporate body, such as a 
University, or in an established external authority, 
such as the Committee of the Privy Council. There 
can, however, be little doubt which of the two, the 
corporate or bureaucratic, would be most accept- 
able to the middle classes. They would unhesitatingly 
prefer an institution in which much guidance, support, 
encouragement, and honour might indeed be received, 
and that gratefully, from the higher classes; but in 
which the chief management, the examinations to 
be undergone, the degrees conferred, the rewards 
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assigned, would be regulated by the members of the 
body, enjoying the privileges and powers implied 
in the word University. In the governing body, 
however, reasonable security should be taken, at 
least at the outset, for the introduction of a sufficient 
number of persons with minds expanded by the 
fuller and more liberal education, which the more 
advanced age and consequent average state of know- 
ledge of their students enable the old universities to 
afford. That this precaution would be by no means 
superfluous, is evident from the erroneous view con- 
stantly taken by men of narrow general education, 
but considerable professional acquirements, with regard 
to the means and end of education. They are apt to 
look upon the specialty as the sole end to be sought, 
ignoring the character of a man and of a citizen 
which ought to be common to all, whatever their trade 
and occupation ; and consequently pressing almost un- 
divided attention to specialties as the best means to 
that end. Very different is the view taken by the 
greater lights of the different professions, who have em- 
phatically recognised, even with regard to that limited 
object, the superiority of a larger preparatory training. 
But, supposing such a University to be established, 
by what name should it be called ? The term ' Middle 
Class,' though inevitably adopted in the discussion of 
this question, is not one that any would wish to be 
there perpetuated. For while it is only in accordance 
with English sense and truth to acknowledge dis- 
tinctions that actually exist, it is against English taste 
to signalise them invidiously; especially when, as in 
this case, no clear lines of demarcation can be drawn. 
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Neither ought any one locality to give its name to 
what 'is intended to affect the whole country. The 
Metropolis, indeed, naturally enough, has given its 
name to its newly-founded and much needed Univer- 
sity, though its valuable ramifications extend far and 
wide beyond London. But London is not, and I hope 
never will be, to England what Paris is to France ; 
still less the London University to our education what 
the University of Paris is to the French. 

I ventured, some time since, to suggest for public 
consideration whether an institution analogous to the 
London University might not be established to supple- 
ment without superseding it, as it has itself supple- 
mented without superseding the old universities ; and 
whether it might not thus supply a real want in the 
education of the middle class, by furnishing for the 
first time an authoritative standard of what that edu- 
cation ought to be. And I would now again, with 
increased confidence, ask whether a 6 County University,' 
especially if honoured by her Majesty's gracious favour 
with the additional prefix of ' Eoyal,' * would not be 
a name at once distinctive enough and sufficiently ex- 
pressive of the objects contemplated. 

* Without at all grudging to such institutions as the Queen's Univer- 
sity and Colleges in Ireland, or the Queen's College at Birmingham, the 
honour of a name to which the personal virtues of the Sovereign now 
give a double lustre, I cannot but feel that the name of ' Queen's 
Scholars ' has been too profusely extended, and its value in consequence 
unduly depreciated, when it is given not only to those who have signally 
distinguished themselves in a genuine competition, but to almost any 
well-conducted lad of ordinary capacity, who in any state-aided school 
has had the luck to be selected as a paid pupil-teacher. And this in- 
volves further a place in a state-supported training college, where he is 
clothed, fed, and educated at the public expense, till he is fitted (without 
being bound) to accept as schoolmaster, if it suits him, a place with at 
least eighty pounds a year. 
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I have from the first attached importance to the title 
of ' County ' in connection with education, both from 
a strong sense of the value of a County feeling and 
County ties, and from a conviction of its special attrac- 
tiveness to that numerous and important section of the 
middle class — in which I individually am most interested 
— the farmers. I have throughout felt that they pre- 
sented the greatest difficulty in respect of education, 
and have been confirmed in that impression by various 
competent judges, and especially by my truly wise and 
kind friend the late Lord Lansdowne ; who, in a letter 
to me, in answer to an enclosure of my original memo- 
randum (vide Appendix), nearly ten years ago, after 
saying that he had read it with great interest, as he 
did ' everything connected with the subject of middle 
class education/ went on to say, ' if you can operate 
on the farmers, you will take the bull by the horns, for 
I am sanguine as to the extension of a sound " stratum " 
of education through our cities, and even small towns, 
but not so (from the very slight approach hitherto 
made to it) amongst even the superior " West Country 
Farmers." ' 

It was the same sense of the importance yet difficulty 
of winning over that body to cordial co-operation that in- 
duced my father, with all the knowledge of Devonshire 
farmers which he had acquired both as a resident land- 
lord and as county member during many years, to give, 
after much consideration, to our County School not only 
his personal support but his official patronage as Lord- 
Lieutenant of Devonshire. It is not for me to say 
what share this act of his bore in the marked success 
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which has thus far attended that school, and the public 
character which it has undoubtedly obtained. But all 
the considerations which render this public character 
valuable to a single school in a county apply with re- 
doubled force to such a confederation as is implied in 
the University above suggested. 

Such a University, whatever its title, should possess 
a charter with power to confer degrees. It need not 
have at the outset any central abode, for its examina- 
tions might be conducted in different centres, and its 
professors and teachers might be distributed among the 
County Colleges and Schools, which in affiliation to it 
would be formed in the several County Towns. In short, 
instead of its vitality being centred in one heart as at 
Oxford or Cambridge, it might be dispersed among a 
certain number of ganglia ; giving it rather a ' name ' 
than a ' local habitation.' With the College a variety 
of what are called special departments of knowledge 
might easily be connected, or rather brought forward 
with varying degrees of prominence. And, remem- 
bering that the County Schools are especially intended 
for a class who cannot long put off the preparation for 
their public career in life, it ought to be possible even 
at school for the parent to make for his son a selection 
among certain extra subjects to which part of his time 
would be given up. But care should be taken that 
these extra subjects be not allowed to interfere to the 
prejudice of the course common to the whole school, 
and without which fully completed none should be able 
to enter the next course in the system, the next stage 
in the career — the County College. Thus, at Harrow, my 
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old friend Dr. Vaughan established a military class for 
boys intended for the army; and substituted a certain 
number of hours of study, beyond mere drill, under a 
special military teacher, in lieu of an equivalent amount 
of work in Latin and Greek composition, leaving the 
rest of the school course unaltered. In the original 
proposal of the Devon County School the idea of con- 
necting practical agriculture with the education given 
was strongly entertained.* I refer to this in order to 
invite attention to the very difficult question how soon 
and how far special instruction may be introduced and 
blended with the general education essential for all as 
the common preparation for a life of honourable inde- 
pendence and general usefulness. Passing, however, 
from school to college, the greater capability for special 
study must be acknowledged. For instance, in one 

* This was very much owing to the number of small and poor farmers 
in this county. And as the suggestion of a better school on a self-sup- 
porting plan was treated by many as entirely impracticable from ihe 
limited means of the class for whom the school was intended, it was 
thought that the introduction of industrial employment would both 
reduce the cost of the schooling to the parent, and be a valuable special 
preparation for those who were to become farmers. Hitherto, however, 
it has been found impossible to carry out this plan, and, indeed, the 
number who have availed themselves of the school without it, and the 
dislike expressed by some of the parents, to say nothing of some of the 
shareholders to the introduction of this industrial experiment, has made 
its promoters very cautious in urging it. Perhaps these difficulties may 
be overcome, when my excellent friend Mr. Cbadwick's conclusive de- 
monstration of the superiority of half time over whole time schooling as 
regards head work, and consequent liberation of half the day for hand 
work, has become more generally known and acted upon. Meanwhile, 
partly for the sake of an economical supply of farm produce at the school, 
which happens to be near no market town, and partly with the hope that 
ultimately some valuable instruction in some part at least of farming, 
whether with or without actual labour, may by it be furnished to the 
future farmers, arrangements have been made for conducting on trial a 
farm of about one hundred acres, accessible to the pupils of the school. 
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County College the means of teaching chemistry, in 
another mechanics, in more than one agriculture, would 
form the distinguishing feature; but in all the same 
general course would be pursued, and this would be 
determined by the standard adopted by the proposed 
University for its degree. 

What that standard should be is not for any indi- 
vidual to say. But, judging from the middle-class 
examinations instituted by the two universities, and the 
average attainments within my knowledge of farmers' 
sons and others of the same rank, I am disposed to 
think that the examination itself should not be much 
harder than what is called the 'preliminary' part of 
those examinations for seniors ; while the ' preliminary ' 
for juniors (with the addition of a modern language and 
Euclid) might be the school-pass or standard for matri- 
culating, and passing from the county school to the 
county college. I would lay special stress on a modern 
language for several reasons. First, because I believe 
that without the study of some other language besides 
his own, a lad will have very great difficulty in really 
mastering and, if I may say so, assimilating the general 
principles of grammar, at least as applicable to the 
languages of civilized Europe, ancient and modern. 
And however skilfully he may have learnt to parse a 
sentence, he is in danger of doing so to a certain degree 
by rote, of swallowing his syntax without digesting it. 
Secondly, because without the study of what has been 
written by good authors not his countrymen, it is diffi- 
cult for any one thoroughly to realise to himself the 
existence of whole trains of foreign thought and of a 
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literature quite un-English, though bearing, of course, 
the stamp not only of our common humanity, but of 
European civilization. And among foreign languages 
it would be most desirable to choose one which has a 
decided affinity to the classical languages of antiquity, 
as affording something of a key to the Latinized words, 
and especially the scientific phraseology of our own 
language. I myself entertain no doubt that without a 
classical education the best mental culture cannot be 
given. But time must be allowed for carrying it on 
far enough for the purpose. Such a mere smattering, 
or even so much of the rudiments of Greek or Latin as 
can be learnt in the number of years that can be reason- 
ably spared for them by the average middle classes, 
would practically, I believe, be of no greater value as 
regards mental culture, and of far less as regards the 
daily business of life, than the amount of French which 
could be acquired with the same amount of labour. 
And the superior facilities for retaining and augmenting 
the knowledge of a living, as compared with a dead, 
language are even greater in proportion than those for 
a first introduction to its study. And this brings me 
to a third reason, the very tangible commercial value of 
French ; or, in these days of extended trade, of German, 
Italian, or Spanish. For, though I write with special 
interest in the education of farmers' sons, I do not forget 
either that probably not more than one son in a farmer's 
family is intended to follow his father's business, and 
that for most of the others openings must be sought in the 
occupations of trade ; or that farmers form only a portion 
of the middle class. Lastly, I hold it to be a matter 
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of great social, not to say political, importance that 
the middle class should stand in relation to the lower 
class in the same distinctly superior position, as re- 
gards some one branch of knowledge, that the gentry, 
in virtue of their classical education, enjoy as a body 
over the mass of the middle class. Though the aggre- 
gate of information may be less, the distinction in kind 
helps to keep up social prestige. And as I have never 
heard even the wildest apostles of high education for 
the lower class propose to introduce French into our 
national schools, though I have heard rumours of Latin 
being suggested; I think that the adoption of modern 
languages as a characteristic feature in middle-class 
education will be of use in re-establishing the former 
superiority of that class over the one below it, from 
which it has been unfairly dislodged, in no small degree 
at its own expense. 

For these reasons I should be glad to see a modern 
language become, not an optional, but an indispensable 
condition of a middle-class degree. What I have said 
about the comparatively small value of mere intro- 
ductory instruction in the classical languages, I would, 
however, by no means apply to the elements of 
geometry. The mastery of even one book of ' Euclid,' 
and still more of four, will, perhaps more than any 
other equivalent amount of study, give most youths 
some appreciation of the nature of pure reasoning, and 
some idea of the satisfaction afforded by its combined 
elegance and strength. 

Here it will occur to some that the Universities, 
by their recent middle-class examinations, are now 

c 
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supplying the very stimulus and standard the want 
of which I have described. But have these yet as- 
sumed a well-defined character? Are we sure, in- 
deed, that they are yet established in any shape as a 
permanent institution? To become so, we must be 
satisfied, first, that they are the deliberate result of the 
genuine conviction of each University as a body, and 
not sceptically acquiesced in by the apathetic mass of 
graduates when pressed upon them by a few earnest 
and persevering advocates. Secondly, and not less 
essentially, it remains to be seen how far this well- 
meant, but tardy, movement will acquire the confidence 
of the middle classes ; and be accepted by them as 
adequately meeting their requirements, whether in the 
Oxford shape of A.A. or in the Cambridge shape of 
certificates. For we must not forget that a continu- 
ance of the divided views and very different procedure 
of the two Universities must diminish the prestige 
attaching to the action of both, and tend to suggest 
doubts as to the sufficiency of either of the two 
schemes. I cannot believe, however, that this diver- 
gence can last long. Either Oxford will have to give 
up her A.A. and adopt certificates ; or Cambridge will 
have to drop her certificates and confer degrees. My 
own leaning (though, as will have been seen, I am 
satisfied with neither) is in favour of the Cambridge 
certificate. It can never be mistaken for a B. A. degree, 
and runs no risk of being considered .equivalent to it. 

I would, however, by no means wish to undervalue 
the signal service rendered by the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Middle-Class Examinations. They have been 
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the first to furnish, even though imperfectly, the test 
and stimulus so much and so long needed. They have 
done much towards making the Universities themselves 
more popular with the middle classes ; and in turn have 
brought the feelings connected with stirring and prac- 
tical life to act upon the contemplative, or perhaps even 
fastidious, tone of those whose views and habits have 
received their strongest impress from academical asso- 
ciations. They have as yet rendered these services 
without altering the character of the Universities them- 
selves ; for even the new experimental A. A. degree 
has had far too little weight in the country to run the 
risk, feared by some, of being viewed by non-University 
men too nearly in the same light as the B.A. But I 
cannot think that great caution is the less necessary : or 
that University men should look with indifference on 
the effect that may be produced, not only by the Uni- 
versities on the middle class ; but by the middle class 
upon the Universities themselves, through the far more 
extensive sphere that may thus be opening to them. 

There is one possible result upon which I may be 
permitted to speak as one personally interested.* I 
desire to express my deliberate conviction that it would 
be a great calamity if any changes in the University 
should have the effect of making them less, than now, 
the natural concluding stage of the education of the 

* It may be considered great presumption in me, by some who may 
happen to be aware of my never having taken a degree, to speak thus 
confidently about University matters. I would only remark, in explana- 
tion, that I soon began to regret, and have regretted more and more ever 
since, my father's having removed me suddenly from Trinity, where I 
was reading, though rather slackly, for honours, to accompany him as one 
of his private secretaries to Dublin Castle. 

c 2 
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higher ranks. Greatly increased numbers, resulting 
from greater facilities offered for the introduction of 
the middle classes, might not improbably have the 
effect of raising the standard of the degree. For it 
would be very easy to impose upon those who would 
not be sent to the University at all, unless with some 
hope or prospect of their distinguishing themselves 
there — i. e. the elite of the middle class — requirements 
higher than could reasonably be expected from those 
who would naturally go to the University as a matter 
of course — i. e. not the elite only, nor even the average 
only of the higher ranks, but a certain proportion also 
with abilities and acquirements somewhat below the 
average. A high standard for honours can be no 
disadvantage. Let the best men in the Universities 
show themselves by all means the best men in Eng- 
land. But to raise the pass degree, or to impose, as 
some would wish, a stringent matriculating examina- 
tion, in order to raise the average attainments of the 
students of the University, would be, I think, of very 
doubtful advantage. For though those who would be 
admitted would be of greater ability or acquirement, 
yet those who would be excluded would be the men who 
would now enter upon a University career as a matter 
of course, unless they are deterred from it by a prohi- 
bitory standard. Nor is the danger slight of youths 
relinquishing in despair an object which, though they 
feel it to be very desirable, they know is not necessary 
for them: — and neither residence in the University 
nor a University degree can be said to be necessary 
to a landed proprietor in the same sense as they are 
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(or, at least, were till recently) to candidates for Holy- 
Orders. 

I have been already grieved at hearing reports of a 
diminution in the number of young men of rank and 
wealth who take their degrees, and the substitution to 
some extent for the University of a commission in the 
army, during a few years as the concluding stage of 
their education, or, rather, preparation for after life. 
I should therefore be very sorry if the obligatory stan- 
dard at entering or quitting the Universities were made 
such as to discourage young men of average, or even a 
little less than average abilities from entering them ; 
especially when from their social advantages they are 
certain to exercise hereafter great influence for good or 
evil. The benefit to such men of some effort to obtain 
a respectable degree is very great ; but not less is the 
advantage of residence for two or three years in the 
University, with all its time-honoured associations and 
elevating influences, besides the constant contact with 
superior minds. I am sure that these influences 
and advantages have been largely felt, and will be 
gratefully acknowledged by many men of rank and 
property. Many will like me look back to agree- 
able and instructive intercourse with those who owed 
their residence at the University not to advantages 
of birth or fortune, so much as to their own abilities 
and application — thanks to the access provided for 
them by the numerous foundations attached to the Uni- 
versities, and established by our ancestors for that very 
purpose. I would therefore guard myself from being 
supposed to object to the ranks of the Universities 
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being even more extensively recruited in this way. My 
fear is of so many of the middle class being intro- 
duced as sensibly to lower the general tone and social 
position of the Universities, instead of as at present being 
themselves raised to its higher level. Exclusiveness is 
not really a characteristic of the better representatives 
of any class in England, though all like to have elbow 
room. No one raised by real merit, either into the 
House of Lords, or into any other distinguished body 
in England, has ever I believe had reason to complain 
of being ill-received by the generality, much less by 
the more eminent of its members. What is resented 
in the bestowal of honours is the undiscriminating use 
of the pitchfork, rather than the judicious extending 
of the sceptre. Besides, it should be remembered 
that the jealousy occasioned by a too promiscuous 
extension of privileges, is not confined to the body, 
whatever it be, threatened with swamping ; but 
that the general public outside has almost an equal 
spite against those who have been indiscriminately 
elevated. 

I think, therefore, that the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge are at a very important crisis of their 
influence, and that any steps they now take as regards 
their existing degrees and matriculation require con- 
sideration from a social and political, or rather national 
point of view, as much as from that which is more 
purely academic. The question is, shall the Univer- 
sities be content with conducting the education of the 
gentry of England, constantly recruited and invigorated 
from the middle class in the way just described ; and 
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with thus rendering the highest service, not merely to a 
class but to the whole country ?. Or shall they, by 
seeking to extend their direct influence to the very 
numerous middle class, run the risk of practically 
repelling from their colleges the men to whom wealth 
and rank must and will give much influence for good 
or evil; and the character of whose future influence the 
Universities may, as now, do much most beneficially to 
determine ? 

This digression will, I hope, have sufficed to show 
that in my proposal of a new middle-class University, I 
am not actuated by any dislike of the old. On the 
contrary, it is from my high appreciation of their value, 
in connection with our public school system, to the 
gentry of England, that I seriously doubt the desira- 
bleness of such great alterations as would be implied, 
if the wishes of many ardent reformers were carried 
out : i. e. if by great reduction of expense and elevation 
of the average standard, they should be made more 
acceptable to the middle than to the higher classes; 
and thus probably repel a much larger proportion 
of the class collectively far less numerous, but indi- 
vidually far more influential, which they have hitherto 
educated, than they attract of the class collectively far 
more numerous, but individually far less influential, 
which it is now proposed they should especially seek 
to educate. 

It is in analogy with these views and feelings, that 
for the county university and county colleges, I think 
it most important that the standard for admission and 
for the ordinary degree should be at the outset a low, 
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and always a moderate, rather than a high one. For 
I know that there are many sons of wealthy farmers, 
to say nothing of others of a similar grade in life, 
who cannot and will not prepare for a very high 
standard, any more than many Trinity and Christ 
Church fellow-commoners. But they are the very 
youths who will have much social influence in their 
own sphere, and whom I should least like to deter 
from entering upon a course of public education. 

I particularly mention young farmers (though I may 
be very probably doing them injustice in singling them 
out beyond others of the same grade), because I hap- 
pened to hear the other day a startling account of the 
extent to which too many, imitating the class above 
them in its worst aspects, seek to emulate and 
even relatively outstrip them in the race of vice, folly, 
and extravagance. To initiate and encourage them in 
these there is no lack of quasi-public institutions, esta- 
blished by private enterprise, always temptingly open, 
and ready to graduate them in the knowledge and 
practice of all that is undesirable. Be it our care to 
establish really public institutions with as much as 
possible to attract such youths into the sphere of their 
beneficent influence. Let us encourage all that can and 
will make any effort, by holding out to them a certain 
recompense in the shape of a pass or degree, as easy 
of attainment as may be consistent with the main- 
tenance of due superiority over the class below them. 
Let us at the same time stimulate exertion to the utmost 
by offering much higher rewards, both in the shape of 
honours and valuable exhibitions to the comparatively 
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few who are both able and willing to distinguish 
themselves. 

But whatever be the standard fixed for the ordinary- 
degree, a very wide range, in accordance with the prin- 
ciple recently recognised by the old Universities, should 
be permitted for honours and special distinction ; and 
particularly the qualifications for future masters might 
be defined. For experience and reflection have con- 
vinced me that this question of the qualifications of 
masters, though apparently of secondary, is really of 
primary importance ; and, indeed, it is not too much 
to say, underlies the whole question of middle-class 
education. 

I have already said that there are in fact only two 
public systems of education in England. And the point 
I would notice here is that each of these two systems 
produces its own qualified or certificated masters, and 
thus gives a character and consistency to the education 
carried on. The masters of the schools for the higher 
classes have been for the most part educated in the 
public schools and the universities ; and the degree 
they have there taken may be called their passport to 
employment as teachers. In the schools for the poor 
the masters have, by a more elaborate system, been 
from an early age selected, maintained, and instructed 
at the public cost, not only in school but in the training 
college where they obtain their certificate. Between 
these two systems I know of none sufficiently extensive 
to deserve the name ; and practically, in starting public 
schools for the middle classes, the promoters have to 
decide at the outset whether they shall choose their 
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masters from the alumni of the one system or the other ; 
graduates of the Universities, or teachers trained and cer- 
tificated by the Government. There are, of course, a very 
large number of private schoolmasters who have be- 
longed to neither the one system nor the other, and 
among them no doubt many admirable teachers are to 
be found ; but they have no public endorsement of their 
acquirements and ability, and are so far unavailable for 
really public employment. I am not unaware of the 
active and influential auspices under which the College 
of Preceptors has been for some time carried on ; but 
though I doubt not its action has been of real use, I 
have yet to learn that its success in establishing and 
maintaining a standard for masters generally has been 
at all commensurate with the want. I repeat, there- 
fore, that at the outset, in forming middle-class schools, 
a choice has to be made between ' the graduate ' and 
* the trained master.' But those who are called upon 
to make the choice will not fail to feel that neither the 
one nor the other is exactly fitted for their purpose. 
The supply of qualified teachers from the Universities is 
not much in excess of the demand for the existing public 
schools and the private tuition that is preparatory or 
supplementary to them. And as it is jiot to be ex- 
pected that a less wealthy class will be able to compete 
in the market with the wealthier, it would seem neces- 
sarily to follow that the University men available for 
any extended system of middle-class education would 
be inferior to others of their station, either in ability, 
acquirements, or character. And neither the honest 
pride nor the proverbial shrewdness of the middle 
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class is likely to acquiesce in their education being the 
same in kind, but very inferior in quality, to that of the 
higher ranks. Less in quantity, and different in kind 
it must be, to suit their means and requirements. But of 
its kind it ought to be the best that can be got ; and 
therefore as a rule the instruction should be given and 
the schools directed not by inferior men of another 
class, but by superior men of their own. Shall they 
then be content with the best men of the Government 
masters ? There can, I think, be little doubt of the 
high qualifications, moral and intellectual, of this body. 
And now that the training they have received has been 
acknowledged to be of a higher character than the 
schools they are intended for absolutely require, or 
without large Government subsidies can pay for, it 
might seem a happy coincidence that the limitation put 
upon the teaching in the schools assisted by Govern- 
ment has been imposed at a time when the wants of 
the middle classes are making themselves felt. But it 
must not be forgotten that the most objectionable 
feature in the Government training system is its inter- 
ference with the general laws of supply and demand, 
artificially to raise up a class of men above the ordinary 
opportunities of their natural station or individual 
merits. And this will apply with double force when 
the excuse of a pressing call of duty and charity, which 
to many justified the interference, exists no longer. 

Even if it could be shown that the Government 
training system would produce the very best masters 
for the middle classes, yet those classes must have 
strangely lost their English feelings of independence if 
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they largely availed themselves of such help. But the 
truth is, that in spite of many individual exceptions, 
masters thus trained are, in general, wanting in that 
peculiar qualification, resulting from known social posi- 
tion and family relationships, whose pretensions under 
the name of ' respectability ' it is, indeed, always very 
easy to ridicule, and often very right to moderate ; but 
which is, and ever will be, a real source of influence in 
this country. The want, however, of respectability in 
this sense is not the only defect observable in this 
really exemplary and valuable body. There is another 
which affects less their authority over their scholars, 
who are day boys, than it does their influence with 
the parents and neighbours generally. I mean a new 
kind of special professional pedantry, perhaps best 
described by the word ' priggishness,' quite distinct 
from that which the present generation hardly knows 
but in the pages of novelists, and which was cha- 
racterised as much by variety and originality as the 
present is by uniformity of type. I do not write this 
to ridicule or blame in the individual what is the par- 
donable, nay, inevitable result of the system — i. e. of the 
whole body being from an early age set apart for their 
particular profession, and being almost exclusively con- 
fined to the society of others similarly situated. It is 
only another illustration of the soundness of the prin- 
ciple laid down by the most eminent men of various 
professions — by the Duke of Wellington, Sir John 
Burgoyne, and many others with regard to the army ; 
by Sir Benjamin Brodie and many others with regard 
to the medical profession ; and by common consent 
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with regard to the clergy of the Church of England — 
viz. that sound general education forms the best basis 
for professional training ; and that the latter should not 
occupy too much of the attention till the first had 
been thoroughly secured : in short, that the lad ought 
to travel with his fellows along the common high road 
of general education a good long way before turning 
off into his own particular professional bye-way. In 
urging this I by no means wish to underrate the ad- 
vantage, I might almost say the necessity, of special 
training for masters. Indeed, I long ago took an 
interest in this matter, and was in the habit of fre- 
quently visiting the training school which my friends 
Sir J. Shuttleworth and Mr. E. Tuffnell had, with 
noble munificence, public spirit, and foresight, then 
newly-established at Battersea, to supply a want not the 
less real because yet unrecognised in this country. I 
was an early subscriber to its institution, and others 
founded more or less upon its model ; and, I may add, 
that my success in persuading my father with some 
difficulty to join in promoting the training college at 
Exeter was the means of determining several of his 
friends in this county, who had previously held aloof 
from it, to follow his example. But how very dif- 
ferent was the training system as originally contem- 
plated from that which we have seen it gradually 
become. Those who originally subscribed to the train- 
ing colleges, whether metropolitan or provincial, though 
they might be in doubt to what degree these would 
ultimately take the form of either independent self-sup- 
porting institutions, or eleemosynary ones the fruit of 
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Christian charity, never expected to see them so changed 
in character as to become practically Government es- 
tablishments, deriving from three-fourths to nine-tenths 
of their support from the taxes of the community. 
To this circumstance, quite as much as to the profes- 
sional uniformity, and generally very humble parentage 
of their alumni, I suppose they owe their notorious 
unpopularity with the middle classes, and their too 
appropriate nickname of Protestant Maynooths. The 
strongest proof that can be given of the extent of this 
unpopularity, and of the degradation implied in the 
eyes of that independent class, may be found in the 
significant fact that though the profession of national 
schoolmaster is, in comparison with the places open to 
the younger sons of Devon farmers, unquestionably 
well paid, yet these lads not only shrink from entering 
the Training School — where they would get gratis a good 
education, with an assurance of after employment — but, 
to my knowledge, have positively refused offers of a 
good appointment of this kind, not because they felt, 
much less were, unequal to the duties, but distinctly on 
the ground that, both to themselves and their families, 
it involved loss of grade. And, what made the case 
stronger, they at the same time, I have reason to be- 
lieve, would gratefully have accepted what pecuniarily 
would have been, and in my opinion ought to be con- 
sidered, inferior situations. 

I have recently heard, without surprise or regret, 
that the Lichfield Diocesan Training School has died of 
exhaustion. As soon as Lord Granville is enabled to 
carry into further effect his avowed desire to return to 
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sounder principles than those which have guided the 
Committee of Council for some years with regard to 
these institutions, others are likely to show the same 
symptoms of inanition. And the question to be con- 
sidered is, whether, when that time arrives, it will not 
be much better to turn to account their admirable 
appliances for training masters, and their always hand- 
some and usually superfluous accommodation, by con- 
verting them into middle-class colleges such as I have 
described. In these — with the young schoolmaster — the 
future village doctor, engineer, farmer, tradesman, 
veterinary surgeon, clerk, &c, might follow their general 
course of common study together as one body ; while 
each besides, during a limited number of hours weekly, 
would pursue some special studies likely to facilitate 
progress in his future business. And for these studies, 
competent teachers or lecturers would be easily found 
in most county towns among the professional men 
there, who would be glad thus to employ some of 
their spare time on reasonable terms. I do not mean 
that, with the exception of the schoolmasters, any 
would find the full appliances required in the regular 
training for his future profession. But that exception 
is so very material, viewed in connection with the col- 
lege, that I have for years maintained, as several of 
my friends can testify, the expediency of making the 
training college for masters, wherever practicable, the 
nucleus of the County College. The only difference to 
them as training colleges would be, that the masters 
both for middle and lower-class schools would, with 
rare exceptions, be drawn from the middle class, 
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because they alone as a rule could afford the expense 
of being trained in what would become self-supporting, 
instead of State-supported institutions. I say as a rule, 
because I think it would be as contrary to what I have 
described as the very principle of our English society, 
that special merit in the lower class should be excluded 
from enjoying the benefit of middle-class education, as 
it would be that middle-class boys of similar merit 
should be deprived of the opportunities long afforded 
them, through the exhibitions, &c. founded by the 
pious munificence of our ancestors, of sharing the 
education of the higher classes in the old Universities. 
But after all that school and college instruction can 
do has been done for the rising generation of the 
middle class, their education will still be deficient, and 
the nation at large both weakened by this deficiency 
and deprived of much valuable service, unless further 
opportunities are given them for public administrative 
duty on a sufficient scale to render it an object of 
honorable ambition. With regard to the highest and 
holiest office, the ministry of the Gospel in connection 
with our National Church, this is hardly the right place, 
nor am I the right person, to deal with that grave 
question. Nor need I stop to enquire respecting the 
marked recent diminution in the numbers of candidates 
for Orders from Oxford and Cambridge, now causing 
so much anxiety, what share is due to a fresh dread of 
the more stringent form of subscription first introduced 
by the Ultra-royalist Parliament of Charles II. ; and 
what to the stationary or rather decreasing average of 
clergymen's incomes at a time when salaries and wages 
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of all other kinds, as well as the average habits of 
expense of all classes, are rising so rapidly. Each 
cause, I have no doubt, operates powerfully. I will 
only now say that I believe the real solution of the 
difficulty of providing adequate numbers for the pasto- 
ral care of our fast-growing town population, at any 
practicable rate of pay on the one hand, and the main- 
tenance of the old most desirable standard of education 
for the Presbyters of the Church of England on the 
other, is to be found in the re-establishment of the 
Order of Deacons on its ancient footing — that is, as a 
distinct body of men, holding offices really distinct and 
subordinate to those of the order next above them, and 
not as now a mere body of embryo priests. I believe, 
with the wise and good Dr. Arnold, that the want of 
such a body, whether under the name of deacons, or 
sub-deacons (as he suggested, in order to obviate op- 
position), is one of the greatest causes of Dissent in the 
middle and lower classes. I am convinced that the 
present increasing admission of mere literates to full 
orders, while it has appreciably in many cases diminished 
the respect which has long been felt socially for the 
clergy, as being men, ex hypothesis with the ' education 
of gentlemen,' has effected nothing at all commensurate 
towards supplying the increasing void complained of; 
and that therefore, as a system, it does much more harm 
than good. God forbid that in the hierarchy of the 
Church alone, of all our institutions in England, an 
impassable line should be drawn between the higher, 
middle, and lower ranks; that the special service of 
that Heavenly Master, who knows no distinction of 
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persons, should be fenced about by us with anything 
analogous to the castes of the abominable religion of 
the Hindoo. But we must establish systems for average 
human nature. And no one can doubt that the SOL or 
100/. a-year stipend, which pays no more than the bare 
interest of the money sunk by one of our clergy in his 
school and college education, leaving his work worse 
than unremunerated, holds out adequate prospects 
only to men of large private means, or of the spirit of 
martyrs. Whereas such a stipend would pay ample 
interest and leave reasonable remuneration besides to the 
alumnus of the county school and county college above 
proposed : and a county degree would guarantee his 
having a sufficient foundation of general education to 
enable him, with the addition of some special theolo- 
gical study, to do efficiently much week-day pastoral 
duty under the superintendence of the clergyman of 
the parish. This, with the aid of some easy parochial 
readjustments, would enable a less numerous but better 
paid body of Presbyters to supply more effectually, I 
believe, than at present the spiritual wants of the 
nation. 

But quitting this subject as far too vast and weighty 
for mere incidental notice, I pass to another on which 
I venture to speak with more confidence. It has been 
well observed by Mr. Brereton, that whereas in towns, 
of any size the offices exist, but the educated middle- 
class men to fill them are difficult to find: in the country 
districts, even were the educated men to be found, 
adequate offices for them to hold are wanting : though 
even now their public duties as overseers* church and 
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way-wardens, and especially as guardians and jurymen, 
have a most beneficial effect upon them. I have, 
therefore, long held myself the opinion publicly ex- 
pressed years ago by my father, that it would be most 
desirable for a certain proportion of the Court of 
Quarter Sessions (for the transaction, however, of the 
county business only) to be elected by the ratepayers, 
either directly or through the Board of Guardians. 
Not that he believed the unfairness of the present 
system to be at all such as is often ignorantly supposed : 
for he well knew that in the long run the rates are 
really paid by the landlord, as is proved by the higher 
rents commanded by extra-parochial lands. Nor did 
he expect that the county expenditure would be thus 
more judiciously or economically managed than it is at 
present by the magistrates. For he had often observed to 
me that, of late years especially, the practical pressure 
(as distinguished from the general professions) even of 
the reformed House of Commons had been more often 
exerted upon the Government in favour of increasing 
than of diminishing expenditure. But he thought this 
change would give additional satisfaction and confi- 
dence to the ratepayers with regard to the expenditure 
of the county rates, and would open a new and larger 
field for the joint administrative action of the landlord 
and tenant class than that now so usefully afforded by 
the Board of Guardians — imparting to the farmer 
greater public spirit and sense of responsibility : im- 
parting to the gentleman greater patience of opposition 
and knowledge of his neighbours' feelings ; and to both 

D 2 
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greater mutual goodwill and habit of reference to 
general principles.* 

But he desired this change for a further reason — 
because he saw that, along with the introduction of the 
representative element into these county assemblies 
(which he was the first to get thrown open to the 
public during the transaction of business), and along 
with the consequent increase of public confidence in 
them, would come the practicability of referring to 
them many purely local matters, which now require 
the adjudication of Parliament ; always heavily burden- 
ing its members, and often distracting their attention 
from the weighty affairs of an empire on which the 
sun never sets. 

We hear a great deal about centralization now-a- 
days. The Poor-Law Board and the Board of Health 
were fiercely opposed with this cry.f But our Private 

* Haying presided regularly at the South Molton Board of Guardians 
during more than twenty years, from its first establishment till prevented 
by failing health, he often spoke with pleasure of the gradual growth in 
intelligence and largeness of view which he had remarked in the guar- 
dians of long standing, and dwelt on the superiority of the Board over 
the Bench of Magistrates as a training-school for young squires, though 
not at all undervaluing the latter. 

t I have repeatedly stated before, in the House of Commons and in 
print, 1 what I consider the conclusive defence of the Central Authority's 
limited and either purely restrictive or simply suggestive, as distin- 
guished from directly administrative, local action in both these instances. 
It consists in the desirableness, on the one hand, of establishing unity 
of principle (not of course uniformity of detail) in the local administra- 
tion throughout the kingdom, in order to protect minorities from anoma- 
lous treatment and exceptional oppression by local majorities, and to 
afford reasonable security and independence to officers engaged in diffi- 
cult and often necessarily unpopular duties. And it consists in the un- 



1 Official Salaries, Ridgways, 1851; Bepresentative Local Self- Government 
for the Metropolis, Ridgways, 1854. 
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Bill legislation seems rather favourably viewed than 
otherwise by many of the loudest denouncers of cen- 
tralization in the abstract, though that system combines 
all the evils of centralization with all those of inde- 
pendent local action. Nothing like general unity, much 
less uniformity of principle, is to be recognised in its 
enactments ; nor yet fully even in its procedure, though 
the latter especially has been much improved of late 
years. It is always notoriously most costly and most 
uncertain, and also often most unjust, in its operation,* 
notwithstanding the general fairness, laboriousness, and 
intelligence of the members of committees, now se- 
lected because disinterested, and no longer attending 
only because interested in the question to be considered. 

desirableness, on the other, of obliging each local board in succession to 
buy its own experience dearly by its own errors, instead of having a cen- 
tral board to collect and digest information from each, and afterwards 
circulate it for the guidance of all. Would that the Committee of 
Council on Education had borne these principles more in mind in past 
times, both in its regulations and actions ! 

* First, because by it, unlike other tribunals, no costs can be given, 
however unreasonable and however vexatiously renewed year after year 
the proposal or opposition may be ; secondly, because the interests of the 
public at large, as distinguished from the mere rival interests of the 
parties (competing, perhaps, for the privilege of plundering it), are ut- 
terly undefended there. Little attention is practically given to petitions 
unrepresented by costly counsel (the preliminary enquiries on the spot — 
recommended by the Committee of the House of Commons on Private 
Business, of which I was a member, in order to afford an opportunity 
for objections to be made- by parties themselves without expense — having 
for some time been given up) ; and though the injury proposed to be 
inflicted on the whole or a large portion of a local community may be 
collectively great, it may not threaten to press heavily enough on any 
one individual to make it worth his while to run the risk of an expen- 
sive contest with uncertain result. Besides the time allowed by Stand- 
ing Orders, though ample in the case of rival Companies, is often too 
short to enable an apathetic, helpless, unorganised mass to combine in 
any effectual resistance to a well-organised and active, because deeply 
interested, Board of Directors. 
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But even if the Private Bill system worked as cheaply 
as it does now expensively, as regularly as it does now 
anomalously, with as much unity as it does now with 
diversity of principle ; * why should our counties and 
towns be subjected to a centralized dictation, long 
since abandoned as indefensible in the case even of our 
smallest colony ? There are good reasons for requiring 
some additional sanction (more impartial because less 
interested), beyond the vote of a majority of the mem- 
bers of the local body on the spot, before that body is 
armed with the extraordinary powers required for the 
execution of some work not placed within its compe- 
tence by the general law of the land. But why should 
the only alternative be recourse to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment sitting in London ? I am not speaking now of 
great arterial railway communications ; though I cannot 
see why many of the smaller lines (which alone now 
remain to be made), should not be dealt with, if not by 
the representative assembly of a single county, at least 
by one representing such a combination or confedera- 
tion of counties as might be arranged on the basis of 
our present circuits of assize. Proud as we are of 
our local self-government in England, we might learn 
something from the annual Departmental sessions and 
Departmental budgets for roads and public works even 
of highly-centralized France. In doing so, we should 
only be reverting to the principles of our ancestors, 
who, in the early days, when bridges were almost the 

* E. g. Parliament has not yet decided for the guidance of its committees 
whether the fact of a line of railway proposed being a competing line, 
is a recommendation or an objection to it. 
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only works of communication known, and were to 
them what railways, canals, and turnpike roads are to 
us, placed their construction and maintenance under 
the Court of Quarter Sessions, the ancient County 
administrative Assembly. And in these days why 
should not a Devonshire Court of Quarter Sessions, 
especially if modified as above suggested, be capable 
of deciding with sufficient fairness and judgment, and 
with the advantage, not possessed by a Parliamentary 
Committee in London, of some local knowledge, such 
questions as these ? — Whether the Barnstaple Turnpike 
Trust (supposing that most extravagant and unsatis- 
factory system of road management to continue) 
should or should not make a new line of road to 
Linton, avoiding some of the steepest hills ; or whether 
the little borough of South Molton should, or should 
not, charge its municipal funds with the building of a 
new covered market, to take the place of the former 
uncovered one. 

Why, as a matter of principle, should there be no- 
thing between parochial or municipal, and imperial legis- 
lation ? Why, as a matter of fact, no movement in this 
direction has been successfully made, seems clear. The 
reason was given by the late Mr. Drummond, in 
his speech on the evils of the Law of Eeal Property, 
when he enunciated with characteristically graphic and 
witty illustrations the broad statement, that 'we are 
not a priest, but a solicitor-ridden nation.'* Invigorated 

* Every reform tending to lessen the number of Private Bills, or the 
amount of business relating to them to be disposed of in London, is of 
course distasteful to the influential body of Parliamentary Agents and 
Counsel. Nor is it much less unpalatable, I believe, to country attornies, 
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local institutions would afford, in my opinion, the only- 
prospect of the establishment of any influence at all 
adequate, in any degree, to counteract with effect the 
strong centralizing tendencies of the age we live in, 
which has been designated by high authority ' The Age 
of Great Cities.' I do not, however, expect, under pre- 
sent circumstances, that I shall live to see the Legislature 
apply to this most formidable, because unrecognised, 
poison of centralization, the only effectual antidote, in 
the shape of county and provincial assemblies, each com- 
posed partly of magistrates, partly of members elected 
by the ratepayers, and intrusted with the disposal of all 
purely local business not within the legal competence 
of local authorities. 

But this may be thought irrelevant. It may be 
asked what connection can a discussion on centraliza- 
tion and local administration have with the education 
of the middle classes ? I have already, I think, partially 
answered that question when I showed the value of 
public duties as a means of continuing in manhood the 
education commenced in youth. It is hardly less 
evident that an improved education in youth would 
assist much in fitting men for the efficient discharge of 
public duties. And when I say public duties, I am 
not here speaking of salaried offices, which not only the 

as diminishing their present chances of paying long visits to the metro- 
polis at the expense of their clients. And their opposition is the more 
formidable from their powerful influence over their representatives in 
Parliament, who are to a great extent in the habit of relying upon them 
for information as to the opinions of the constituency ; which opinions, 
especially when the profession is unanimous and the question an unex- 
citing one, are only too likely to become such as their political Mentors 
would desire to report. 
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growing necessities of increasing wealth and population, 
but the inefficiency of ill-educated service and the 
selfish influence of mere business education, have a con- 
stant tendency to multiply — and to multiply not with- 
out good reason. For when the citizens are either 
unable or unwilling to do what must be done, it be- 
comes absolutely necessary to employ competent agents 
instead, and to pay them accordingly. If the farmers 
generally could have been trusted to take views en- 
larged enough with regard to the road communication 
of their district, and to have public spirit enough to do 
their share of the superintendence with fairness and 
efficiency, the necessity for such an utter change of our 
highway system would not have arisen ; and so costly a 
machinery as that established by the new Act would 
have been, to its present extent, superfluous. Paid 
agency would have been to some extent required, but 
only so far as to give unity and system, with the benefit 
of professional knowledge and experience, to the unpaid 
local administration, and possibly to assist in some of 
the heavier work of accounts. This, however, would 
have been only to supplement, not to supersede the 
unpaid public service of the farmers, as is the tendency 
of recent legislation, both in this case and in that of the 
constabulary. It will be remembered that the chief 
argument for these changes has been the incapacity 
of our old local authorities to meet the increasing 
requirements of advancing civilisation. This incapacity 
has arisen partly from sheer ignorance, and partly from 
a decline in public spirit ; both of them symptoms of a 
general deficiency in middle-class education, contrasting 
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painfully with the average acquirements obtained, 
and the public spirit imbibed, in our great public 
schools and old Universities. 

I have spoken of some of the reasons for the ex- 
istence of some central authority, and among them of 
the valuable assistance rendered by such authority in 
collecting and diffusing sound information. It is ob- 
vious that the influence of such information upon the 
recipients will mainly depend on their power of com- 
prehending and applying it. And in proportion as the 
facilities for acting by influence are increased by a good 
understanding between a Government department and 
the members of a local board, so is the necessity for 
the exercise of positive dictation diminished. But a 
really good understanding (as a matter of intelligence 
and not of mere feeling) is evidently impossible between 
men, ex hypothesis of high education on the one hand, 
and the notoriously under-educated on the other. The 
tendency, therefore, of the Central Authority (as may 
be especially noticed in the Poor-Law Board), will con- 
stantly be to grow less and less careful in marshalling 
facts and presenting arguments to those who cannot 
appreciate them ; and to rely more and more on the 
easier exercise of mere authority, as King William 
* sent his troop of horse ' to those who were said to 
' own no argument but force.' And this will be at- 
tended with the double disadvantage ; first, of with- 
holding from the comparatively few members of the 
Local Board able to follow an elaborately-reasoned 
paper the benefit of larger views and fuller informa- 
tion than their own ; and, secondly, of liberating the 
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Central Authority itself from the wholesome check 
afforded by the necessity of having to assign good rea- 
sons for its decisions. That the test and standard of our 
proposed Middle-class Pass and Degree would tend to 
diminish this intellectual deficiency is obvious. And 
I have given, in my letter to Mr. Bere, at some length 
my reasons for believing in the tendency of anything 
really deserving the name of a public school to fan and 
foster (I will not say in the case of Englishmen to 
engender) that generous esprit de corps in the lad 
which expands into public spirit in the man. 

I now approach a subject, that of paid public offices 
— in other words, the permanent Civil Service — not 
more really, though more palpably, connected wkh 
education than is that of the unpaid public offices 
which I have been just discussing. 

We heard a great deal a few years ago, and hear 
something still, about the examinations for the Civil 
Service. Much evidence was given, and truly (though 
contradictorily) given by various eminent and expe- 
rienced men, both against and in favour of the former 
system of appointments by patronage on the respon- 
sibility of the Minister ; and against and in favour of 
purely competitive examinations. 

It was urged with truth that, though what may be 
called testing examinations have for some time existed, 
to ascertain the fitness of each candidate before his 
final appointment ; such is the good nature of most men, 
and such the influence of a strong appeal to that feel- 
ing upon any one man on behalf of any one other, 
that such examinations ad hoc tend in practice to 
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become ' fine by degrees and beautifully less,' till they 
afford little, if any, security for the nominee's possession 
of even the most indispensable qualifications. When, 
however, the competitive principle is introduced, this 
prevailing good nature is counteracted by an equally 
general sense of justice : and the probability is that the 
prize will in most cases be fairly adjudged to him who 
passes the best examination. How far Lord Grey, one 
of our purest and most public-spirited public men, is 
right in describing patronage as necessary to the work- 
ing of constitutional Government, I will not stop now 
to discuss. But examination obviously fails to test so 
many of the most indispensable qualifications, that he 
who passes the best competitive examination is by no 
means certain to render the best official service : even 
if that examination is so ably conducted as to baffle 
cram ; and so true in its different gauges for different 
classes of appointment as to do real justice, in respect 
of their attainment, between successive not simul- 
taneous competitors for equivalent offices. Indeed, 
apart from the consideration that many places, which 
are too unremunerative to be worth seeking by honest 
young men of high promise, may afford to unscru- 
pulous ones a great field for illicit profit ; it was well 
pointed out by many eminent and experienced wit- 
nesses that the qualities of regularity, practical good 
sense and tact, courtesy and propriety of demeanour, 
and, lastly, cheerful performance of uninteresting work 
(none of them to be ascertained by competitive ex- 
amination), are far more essential to the performance 
of the ordinary routine of subordinate official work 
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than very large and varied acquirements, or brilliant 
natural abilities. For the latter, in many persons, only 
tend to engender discontent with the performance of 
tasks affording no field for the display of superiority, 
and a contempt for their official superiors by no means 
favourable to official discipline. This and a great deal 
more has been far better said by men of much greater 
weight than myself ; and will, I doubt not, be allowed 
by those who, like me, years ago voted in favour of 
competitive examinations for the Civil Service. 

But even if Lord Grey be right in his opinion, the 
evils on the other side are also far from inconsiderable. 
The least public-spirited families of the least public- 
spirited constituencies naturally got the lion's share 
of patronage under the old system. For an ordinary 
Government appointment, which secured the support 
of a single influential family of doubtful adherence in a 
small and corrupt borough, was obviously so bestowed 
much more profitably than upon anyone belonging 
to a large constituency, in which the influence of any 
single family, unless possessing very large property 
indeed, must be comparatively immaterial. Public 
servants drawn from such a source would be likely to 
carry with them into the public service much of the low 
tone in which they had been brought up. Moreover, 
not only did the public service thus suffer, but the pre- 
ference obtained by such over better men from better 
constituencies had obviously a demoralising and cor- 
rupting influence on the public at large.* 

* I say the least public-spirited part of the least public-spirited con- 
stituencies, because I well remember being told by the only man in 
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But the question requires to be looked at also in 
its bearing upon the well-being of the candidates them- 
selves, and especially of the unsuccessful ones, always 
a very large, and, latterly, I much fear, an increasing 
class. In this respect competitive examinations present 
an unmixed advantage over nomination by patronage 
alone. Allowing all the evils attendant upon mere 
cram when contrasted with well-digested knowledge, 
the effort is always a useful one, and at any rate tends 
to improve not to deteriorate the mind and character ; 
whereas the habit of persevering solicitation degrades 
and injures both. But how advantageously might a 
general course of study — a fitting preparation for 
middle-class Englishmen — be substituted for the mul- 
tiplied and varying standards established for cognate 

England really qualified from his peculiar position to speak with full 
knowledge on the subject, that he was quite surprised at the extent of 
the identity in the candidates pressed upon members of Parliament, and 
by them upon the Government of the day of whatever politics, for the 
ordinary run of Government places. The son of a zealous Liberal elector, 
who, on the strength of his father's services to the party, had been recom- 
mended by the borough member to the Liberal Government, would, after 
its displacement by a Tory Government, be equally pressed by the county 
member for the same or an equivalent office on the strength of the Tory 
zeal of his aunt's husband, or his maternal grandfather. Moreover, the 
spirit of place-hunting runs not only in particular families, but in parti- 
cular constituencies. Having myself represented two large constituencies, 
each during several parliaments, and in the interval contested a small 
borough previously represented by my brother, and having besides at one 
time availed myself pretty freely of my many opportunities for enquiry 
into the subject with a view to my pamphlets on Government appoint- 
ments and of Parliamentary Reform, I confidently affirm that in England, 
as a rule, the applications made for such places from large and pure con- 
stituencies are not only proportionally, but actually very much fewer, 
than from small and corrupt ones ; and that the proportion of appoint- 
ments given is in the aggregate at least as much in favour of the latter. 
Of course, I have nothing to do here with Irish constituencies, members, 
or patronage. 
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branches of the Civil Service ; several of them really 
requiring no specialty for the due performance of the 
work to be done, yet each, in the preparation re- 
quired of the candidate for it and for it alone, having 
the disadvantage of being looked upon in that light 
and crammed for accordingly. I am speaking here 
of ordinary places in the great majority of the Govern- 
ment departments. There are, of course, whole de- 
partments, and even particular posts in almost all 
departments demanding some specialty of qualification. 
Arithmetical proficiency would be reasonably expected 
in a clerk intended to be employed on financial or 
statistical work in any department ; and would reason- 
ably be insisted upon in every candidate seeking a 
clerkship in the Statistical Department of the Board of 
Trade, the Audit Office, or the Kegistrar-General's 
Office. Some Excise work requires some chemical 
knowledge, just as much Foreign Office work does some 
proficiency in modern languages. I do not wish, how- 
ever, to see appointments in the Foreign Office, or in 
a few of the higher departments of State, thrown open 
to young men of all ranks. Not only because business 
cannot be carried on so smoothly and efficiently where 
those working together in an office cannot associate 
together comfortably ; but also, which is much more 
important, because, assuming their morality, sense of 
honour, and patriotism to be equal, the man with social 
position to lose, and with somewhat conspicuously-placed 
relatives to bring discredit on, being bound in much 
heavier penalties, gives much larger security for trust- 
worthiness. The fact, however, is, that the bulk of ordi- 
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nary clerkships and Government offices, in their several 
gradations of course, have no such marked distinction 
in their work as to require very different tests for their 
holders. And I believe that in the case of the middle 
classes a County School Pass, or County University 
Degree, would afford a very much better security for 
a nominee's fitness for his official duties than the well- 
known qualification (eaten not crammed for) of a 
barristership of seven years' standing does for the 
efficient performance of the higher civil service of a 
Commissioner. Nominations for very limited compe- 
tition may easily be made merely plausible means of 
absolutely appointing a favoured candidate, by setting 
him to compete with those whom he is known to be 
certain to beat, while professing to reward only the 
worthiest of several competitors : and they are sure, 
even if honest, to work so unequally and capriciously 
as to cause unfairness, however unjustly, to be im- 
puted to them by the unsuccessful and their friends.* 
Government has a right to demand that all its servants 
should give proof of having had a fair average general 
education, according to their respective positions and 

* This practice was, I believe, established (at first only as an experi- 
ment) during the last years of Lord Melbourne's Administration. Several 
clerkships, I think, in the Treasury were then competed for by successive 
batches of three nominated candidates. I have a lively recollection of 
the complaints then made on the subject, and the suspicions expressed, 
probably quite unjustly, that, unknown to the Prime Minister, arrange- 
ments had been made in one particular instance to enable a candidate of 
unusual deficiency to obtain an appointment, for which he was very ur- 
gently and influentially pressed. I have reason to believe, however, that 
instances of the sham-competitions mentioned above actually took place 
later under a very different Administration in a different office, presided 
over by a very different Minister. 
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duties ; and, as I have said before, may certainly insist 
with advantage, in the ease of particular offices, upon 
the candidates giving besides evidence of very con- 
siderable proficiency in one or more particular branches 
of study. But, in all cases, I believe, it would relieve 
itself of a difficult and invidious task if it left the 
testing of purely educational qualifications to some in- 
dependent educational institution of undoubted com- 
petence and impartiality : though, in some cases, it 
might further cause some special offices to be com- 
peted for by candidates, whose general qualifications 
had previously been thus tested and found superior; 
or, under such a system as I have ventured to suggest, 
who brought with them, as testimonials with respect to 
fitness, not merely an ordinary degree or school pass 
such as I have above described, but also certificates 
of honours obtained, whether in specialties or other- 
wise. 

But the number of Government places being limited, 
discouraging answers were necessarily returned much 
more often when the favour asked was an absolute 
appointment, not a mere nomination to compete, 
and the number of confident expectations of success, 
though largely in excess of reasonable prospects, was 
still relatively small under the comparatively pure 
system of Government, and straightforward dealing 
of Ministers and of their parliamentary supporters in 
England of late years. It seems to me, however, that 
there is some danger, even under the present partial 
adoption of the system of invariable appointment to 
Government offices by competitive examination without 

E 
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nomination, and that if complete there would be much 
more danger of our rearing up, or at least fostering the 
growth of a very numerous body of place-expectants 
among the rising generation : * I mean of young men, 
who having specially crammed for this one purpose, 
without having undergone anything like a public edu- 
cation, would look upon Government employment as 
their natural destination, not to say right : — and that 
these would form a very restless and undesirable 
element in our body politic. For the place-hunters or 
pretendientes have always made themselves conspicuous, 
wherever they abound (as in Spain and her former 
colonies), by stirring up disaffection and sedition ; and 
often in promoting, if not causing, revolutions. 

As regards Government appointments, I am inclined 
to doubt, on the whole, whether the adoption of any 
one system to the exclusion of all the rest would really 
work as well, though of course it might with more 
logical consistency than a partial retention of nomina- 
tion by patronage : tests suited to the character and 
requirements of the office being insisted upon in all 
cases ; and always applied as far as possible by some 
trustworthy body, other than the Government. At the 
same time, without ever having been for the wholesale 
and invariable adoption of the system of competitive 

* I remember one well-acquainted with the disposal of patronage 
describing the advantage derived by Government from the new system, 
which enabled it to confer the favour of nominations to compete upon 
many more persons than it could of absolute appointments. He went on 
to say that there was no more complete though common error than that 
of supposing numerous rejections to be unacceptable to the Government: 
the more there were rejected, the more claims there were satisfactorily 
disposed of without offence. 
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examination, I am strongly in favour not only of its 
extensive employment, but also of a certain number 
of places being specially offered as prizes to lads who 
distinguish themselves in various educational establish- 
ments, in accordance with the principle already al- 
luded to in reference to exhibitions, scholarships, &c. 
in schools and universities. Only care must be taken that 
in relation to the average prospects of the lads at each 
the place offered be such, with respect to position and 
salary, as to be what it professes to be, a prize and 
reward.* # 

And now, before concluding, I will briefly recapi- 
tulate what may have appeared, I fear, in many parts, 
rather desultory and irrelevant. I have said that my 
reasons for publishing have been the attention recently 
turned to the subject of middle-class education and the 
institutions that in consequence are springing up, and 
which have led me to think that to make known what 
has been doing for some years in Devonshire might not, 
perhaps, be wholly useless or inopportune. I have, 
however, chiefly written under the fear lest the public 
should be drifting on a question deeply affecting the 
character and w ; ell-being of a most valuable and in- 
creasingly influential class. Fully acknowledging with 
Lord Derby the absence of any line of demarcation 
between the higher and middle class, I have called 

* I say this not without good grounds, for a friend of mine at the head 
of one of the scientific departments of the Government told me some 
years ago that a Government appointment offered as a prize to the class of 
students over which he presided, actually fell so far short of that cha- 
racter as to have been contemptuously rejected by all near the top of the 
class, and was finally accepted only by one of the decidedly less-promising 
students. 

£ 2 
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attention to the equally important fact that the middle 
class passes not less imperceptibly into that below than 
into that above it. 

But I have observed (and it is this conviction which 
has led me to write, or rather mostly dictate, these 
pages) that though the middle class thus blends in- 
sensibly with the higher and lower classes, yet as to 
education it is practically distinct enough, as well as 
independent and numerous enough, to need and main- 
tain a system of its own. I have shortly described the 
leading features of the only two systems of public 
education as yet existing in England, viz. that of our 
Public Schools and Universities for the higher classes, 
and that of our Charity and State-assisted Schools for 
the lower. I have sketched out what I would venture 
to propose for adoption as an intermediate system 
suitable for the middle classes, providing them with 
public schools and a university at a cost and with 
special appliances adapted to their means and re- 
quirements, viz. the County School and County Uni- 
versity system, originally suggested by Prebendary 
Brereton in the winter of 1853. I have given a short 
narrative of the successful attempt made in my im- 
mediate neighbourhood to carry out this scheme, so far 
at least as regards the establishment of a county school 
for Devonshire. Noting the fact that the Committee 
of Privy Council officially regulates the system for the 
lower classes, and that the Universities, as independent 
bodies, regulate their own course of education, and 
through the public schools virtually that of the higher 
classes ; I have made bold to describe the power of 
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regulating its own steps or degrees, that is, of fixing 
its own standard, as an essential characteristic of any 
public system of education likely to be either suitable 
or acceptable to the independent middle classes. At 
the same time I have mentioned why, at the outset at 
least, they would require the guidance of those who 
have enjoyed the advantage of a larger and sounder 
education than themselves. 

I have suggested reasons why neither the term 
' middle class,' necessarily used in discussing the ques- 
tion, should be perpetuated in connection with the uni- 
versity here proposed, nor the name of any particular 
locality be assigned to it ; and why, though we (fol- 
lowed by a few other counties *) have a Devon County 
School, and hope in time to have aDevon County College, 
I think the university formed by a confederation of 
county colleges should simply be called the 'County 
University ; ' not, however, perhaps, without a modest 
aspiration for Her Majesty's gracious permission to 
assume the additional prefix of ' Eoyal.' I think that 
both loyalty and county feeling would render such a 
title particularly agreeable to farmers. Such a uni- 
versity need not have any central abode, but its vitality 
would be distributed through the several county col- 

* In Suffolk, Surrey, and Dorset, county schools are being actually 
started ; and I hear rumours of them in a few other counties. In Suffolk 
a magnificent subscription has been collected to raise a congenial monu- 
ment to the revered Prince Consort in this shape. Its promoters, in 
giving to their splendid institution the, double name of 'school and college/ 
seem either to be undecided as to it& final destination, or may not have 
considered the extreme undesirableness of turning into synonyms what 
ought to be and are to the higher class (pace Eton College) distinct 
designations of separate progressive stages in public education. 
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leges. I have indicated how in these different colleges, 
at least, if not in the schools, special studies might be 
combined with the general course of education ; varying 
prominence being given to each specialty in accord- 
ance with the character of the several localities and the 
facilities afforded by each for some special study. I 
have insisted, however, that it is essential for one 
general course to be pursued in all, viz. the course 
represented by the standard, whatever that may be, 
hereafter to be determined by the examinations of the 
county university for its degrees and matriculation. 
While utterly disclaiming any right or desire to fix this 
standard, I have thrown out as an exemplification of 
the sort of test which, in my opinion, might reasonably 
be required, not of the few who can distinguish them- 
selves, but of the many who cannot, what in the Oxford 
and Cambridge examinations is classed under the head 
of ' preliminary,' but with the addition in all cases of a 
modern language and Euclid. I have mentioned why 
I lay great stress on these additions, especially on that 
of a modern language, as, inter alia, marking for the 
middle class a difference (not in amount of education, 
but in kind) between them and the lower class on the 
one hand, equivalent to the difference between the 
classical education of the higher classes and theirs on 
the other. 

Li answer to the objection that might be urged 
against the establishment of a fresh standard, viz. 
that the Oxford and Cambridge examinations had 
already provided one, I have indicated my reasons for 
doubting their permanence, at least, under their present 
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distinctly different forms, and have pointed out why I 
thought them unsuited to supply what was wanted. I 
have endeavoured to guard myself, however, against 
being supposed to undervalue the good work done by 
the two great Universities in instituting these exami- 
nations ; but have expressed my anxiety lest in seeking 
further to extend their influence over the middle 
classes, they should imperil that which they at present so 
beneficially exercise over the higher. I have therefore 
expressed my earnest hope that, by great reduction of 
expense and raising of the compulsory standard on en- 
tering and quitting the University, they may not repel 
the less numerous but more influential higher class, 
without attracting at all a compensating proportion of 
the collectively more numerous but individually less 
influential middle class. And I have not concealed my 
desire that in like manner care should be taken to fix 
such a standard for middle class degrees as may not 
exclude the wealthier young farmers and tradesmen, 
sure to exercise hereafter in their sphere an influence 
for good or evil over those below them, analogous to 
that of young men of wealth and rank in the higher 
class. 

But leaving the standard to be determined with due 
care and full deliberation by competent persons, and 
assuming that, whatever may be the test applied for an 
ordinary pass or degree, abundant scope will be given 
for the display of merit by an ample provision of 
honours and rewards for those who prove their supe- 
riority in fair competition; I have thought it necessary 
to dwell particularly on the vital importance of the due 
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supply and training of suitable masters for the middle 
classes, which in fact, I have said, underlies the whole 
question of middle-class education. Contrasting the 
manner in which those objects are effected in the only- 
two systems of public education in England, the in- 
dependent one for the higher, the bureaucratic for the 
lower class ; I have taken it for granted that the one 
would be as repugnant as the other would be con- 
genial to the independent middle class. I have re- 
peated here what I have stated elsewhere, my doubt of 
the suitableness of a system so opposed to good prin- 
ciple as a permanent source for the supply of masters 
even for the lower class. I have pointed out with 
regret the degradation of an honourable profession in 
the eyes of the middle class, resulting from its entire 
dependence on State aid for the training and main- 
tenance of its members from youth to manhood, and to 
a considerable extent afterwards. Among the indica- 
tions of their unquestionable unpopularity, I have 
noticed the significant fact that well-qualified lads of the 
middle class, who were eagerly seeking much less remu- 
nerative employments, have to my knowledge repeatedly 
refused masterships in national schools, as necessarily 
implying loss of position in society. I have ventured to 
affirm that the whole of the Government* expenditure 

* When I say a reasonable remuneration, besides the interest on the 
cost of training', I do not mean to express an opinion that under any cir- 
cumstances Government aid could without disadvantage be altogether 
dispensed with in relation to the education of the lowest class. The 
profession of schoolmaster is one which cannot be pursued satisfactorily 
in a merely money-getting spirit. The benefit of the scholars, not his 
own advancement or profit, must be the primary object with every good 
teacher. The labourer, indeed, is worthy of his hire, and care should be 
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for training is not only superfluous but mischievous : 
inasmuch as the average emoluments of the profession 
would suffice to repay the cost of the necessary pre- 
paration, and provide a reasonable remuneration 
besides ; while the constantly-increasing wages of the 
lower class, especially in some parts of England, and 
the diminished cost of all the necessaries and most of 
the comforts of fife, render what may have been not an 
unreasonable payment for a child's schooling twenty 
years ago, unreasonably low now ; tending to teach the 
fatal lesson to the masses that they alone of all classes 
in the country are exempt from the duty of making any 
appreciable sacrifice for the education of their children. 
Even the present partial return to sounder principles is 

taken that the schoolmaster as well as the clergyman, to whose office his 
bears some analogy, is so remunerated as to get a reasonable livelihood 
by his profession. But members of that profession, which is one by no 
means remarkable for healthiness, can hardly be expected as a rule to 
provide adequately for their own sickness or old age, or for their families 
after their death. I am therefore decidedly of opinion that some pension 
might most advantageously be granted by Government to all schoolmasters 
for the lower classes after a certain number of years of good service. It 
should be remembered that a provostship, a canonry, or a deanery 
frequently provides an honourable and comfortable retirement for the 
distinguished public schoolmaster after long service. The village school- 
master has nothing now to look forward to in his old age, except what 
his own prudence may have provided for him in some friendly society. 
Government aid is now largely granted to train lads for that profession 
without any security for their continuing at all, much less conducting 
themselves satisfactorily, in it. The substitution of the pension would 
at least have the advantage of not only holding out a great attraction to 
the right sort of men to become schoolmasters, but also a great encourage- 
ment to perseverance and good conduct in that profession. The per- 
manence of Government employment, and the prospect of the pension 
attached to it is found, notwithstanding the moderate rate of Government 
salaries, to secure the services of a very valuable body of men, many of 
whom by their abilities and acquirements would command larger but less 
certain emoluments in trade or private service. 
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ringing the death-knell of several provincial training 
colleges. And I have expressed my hope that the with- 
drawal of the State support indispensable to their present 
footing may lead to their revival in a better shape, and 
to their fulfilling all their former functions, and many 
more useful ones besides, when converted into, or in- 
corporated with, self-supporting County Colleges. 

But I could not write upon middle-class education 
without remembering that the preparation begun in 
youth ought to continue through life ; and that after 
school and college comes the future education of the 
business and occupations of manhood, among which, in a 
free State, those attaching to a citizen ought to be fully 
recognised. In this point of view, as well as in the one 
of educational institutions, it seemed to me that the 
middle class labours under special deficiencies and disad- 
vantages, which demand that for their remedy new and 
special provision should be made. I have accordingly 
suggested the expediency of extending and adapting 
some of our existing institutions, civil and ecclesiastical, 
to this end ; not as proposals all originated by myself, 
but some as adopted by me with increasing conviction 
ever since I first heard of them from men better and 
wiser than myself. It is thus that I have called atten- 
tion to Dr. Arnold's suggestion for the extension of the 
Diaconate; making of the Deacons or sub-deacons a 
distinct and separate body, instead of considering them, 
as now, men in the preliminary stage of the priesthood. 
But turning from this subject as too grave and extensive 
for incidental discussion, even at the hands of men much 
more competent than myself, I have proceeded with 
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more confidence to dwell somewhat upon my father's 
long-cherished idea of opening fresh fields of public use- 
fulness and distinction to the middle class, by admitting 
a certain number of representatives, elected by the rate- 
payers, to assist in the transaction of county business in 
the Court of Quarter Sessions. To this assembly, thus 
commanding increased public confidence, might safely 
be referred the disposal of the mass of that purely local 
business which now, under the name of ' Private Bill 
Legislation/ so severely taxes the industry of members, 
and often distracts the attention of Parliament from 
national and imperial questions ; and yet combines in 
itself all the anomalies and uncertainties of independent 
local authority with, in their most aggravated form, all 
the evils of extreme centralization. I have asked why, 
unlike our ancestors, we should trust nothing to county 
assemblies ; and why, as a matter of principle, there 
should be nothing between parochial or municipal and 
imperial legislation, well knowing that, as a matter of 
fact, the present system is maintained by the prepon- 
derant influence of the lawyers. Nor, although I have 
long taken a lively interest in these and other adminis- 
trative questions, should I now have touched upon them 
had I not felt how important a bearing they have upon 
the middle class and their education. Thus passing on 
from unpaid to paid public offices, I have observed that 
a decline in the public spirit that makes citizens willing, 
and the capacity that makes them competent to do the 
work absolutely requiring to be done, are both of them 
indications of a defective education ; and lead necessarily 
to the multiplication of paid officers. Nay, farther, as 
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the requirements of a country rapidly advancing in 
wealth and civilization cannot remain stationary, they 
must demand increased zeal and higher education on the 
part of its citizens to meet them. Be these, however, 
what they may, there must be, besides, a proportional 
advance in the number and quality of the paid servants 
of the State. And thus the question necessarily becomes 
year by year more important : What shall be the 
educational test of the qualifications for the Civil 
Service ? That some test of the kind is required, must 
be assumed from the universal adoption of one more or 
less complete, except where superseded by the intro- 
duction of competitive examinations. It will be evident 
that, if the establishment of independent educational 
institutions, and a consequent standard for the middle 
class should be seriously entertained, its bearing upon 
the whole question of all but the higher and lowest 
grades of civil service must be considerable. Of one 
thing I feel persuaded, that Government* would relieve 

* When speaking of the desirableness of having purely educational 
teste for Government places, I do not mean that in my opinion a candidate 
successfully passing such test ought to have a conclusive right to a per- 
manent appointment, whether that appointment be one to be given by 
patronage or by competitive examination. I believe that all, however 
well tested educationally before appointment, ought to remain on pro- 
bation for awhile, and that the responsibility of confirming or dismissing 
such probationers ought to be transferred in reality, and as far as may 
be in form also, from the so-called responsible parliamentary minister, 
for the time being at the head of the department, to the highly responsible 
and generally very valuable public servant at the head of the permanent 
staff there. The nominal responsibility of which we hear so much with 
regard to appointments, must, as far as his own interests are con- 
cerned, sit very lightly upon a Secretary of State or the chief of any of 
the other great departments, since he is likely either to be dead and 
gone, or to have been several times in opposition, and in several other 
cabinet offices, before the youth of nineteen to whom he has given a 
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itself of much odium and difficulty by leaving to such 
institutions (when of sufficient character and weight in 
the country), the maintenance of all purely educational 
tests, as reasonably applicable to civil servants, according 
to their position and duties, as to other young men of 
equivalent grade in society, whatever their profession 
or occupation ; with, of course, reservation of any special 
tests of proficiency in any branch of study appropriate 
to the discharge of particular duties. 

In conclusion, I have only to add that, feeling sure 
the whole question of middle-class education is occupy- 
ing, and will occupy, more and more, the attention of 
the public, I hope that what I have written may be 
accepted as a humble contribution towards the solution 
of that difficult problem. I shall feel amply rewarded 
if my proposal, though rejected itself, shall be so for- 
tunate as to be the means of eliciting or encouraging a 
better.* 



clerkship on his responsibility has reached such a position in the office 
as to make any difference, in the slightest degree appreciable by its 
parliamentary chief, in the general efficiency of the department. The 
case is very different with regard to the permanent head of its permanent 
staff. He may reasonably look forward, if middle-aged, to his own — if 
old to his successor's — companion's labours and anxieties being lessened 
or increased according to the goodness or badness of the lad's work as 
he rises in the department ; and in either case to the honour and repu- 
tation of the department, about which most of the old permanent public 
servants feel most keenly, being affected accordingly. 

* I am glad that the question of middle-class education has engaged 
the attention of my friend, Mr. Senior, whose powerful appeal on behalf 
of the helpless children neglected and ill-used in several of our manufac- 
turing districts, and ill-managed in most of our workhouses, will, I hope, 
revive in their favour the feeling excited by the Reports of the Factory 
and Children's Employment Commissioners ; and lead to more of that, 
not less wise and economical than humane, legislation from which children 
in the mining as well as in cotton and woollen factory districts have 
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derived such generally recognised benefit. But I cannot quite agree in 
the form, though I do in the substance, of his suggestion for a Royal Com- 
mission to enquire into the education of the middle classes. It seems to 
me that just as the enquiries of the Public Schools and Universities Com- 
missions have thrown much light on the general education of the higher 
classes, without insulting their feelings or assuming the objectionable 
character of an inquisition into the purely private establishments of 
private schoolmasters and private tutors ; so an enquiry into the general 
education given at grammar schools, with, perhaps, the addition of all 
institutions in connection with the London University, would elicit 
abundant information on the subject, without doing violence to the 
reasonable feelings of self-respect in the middle classes, and of the con- 
ductors of the private establishments in which the bulk of the lads 
belonging to them are educated. I am aware that the grammar schools 
have been among the institutions recently suggested to the special 
scrutiny of the Charity Commissioners. But I fancy that their enquiries 
have been mainly directed rather to the question of the activity and 
purity of administration of the property belonging to these institutions, 
and the bond fide educational employment of the funds thence accruing, 
than to the character of that education, and its probable influence upon 
the class whence the pupils are drawn. 
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APPENDIX I. 

COUNTY EDUCATION. 

A Letter addressed to the Eight Hon. Earl Fortescue. By 
the Key. J. L. Brereton, Eector of West Buckland. 1856. 

My Lord, — You have asked me to put upon paper the out- 
lines of a plan which had occurred to me for the improve- 
ment of the means of education accessible to the middle 
classes, and particularly to the farmers. I believe the com- 
plaints respecting the present places and opportunities of 
education are twofold. On the one hand, there are not 
enough schools locally distributed to meet the Wants and suit 
the convenience of the class referred to ; on the other, there 
is no sufficient guarantee that the education given is of a 
complete and valuable character. If this last complaint is 
well founded, it is clear that no mere increase in the number 
of educational establishments will be satisfactory, unless 
simultaneous steps be taken to fix a standard of excellence 
which the new, as well as the present, schools must be ex- 
pected to reach. Premising, therefore, that the first part of 
the following plan, if it should be adopted, will be of little 
value unless the objects of the second part be also attained, 
I take leave to suggest the establishment of farm schools and 
colleges, and county examinations. Only let me ask in this 
preliminary sketch not to be held bound to any minuteness 
of detail. 

It may be assumed that all parents, who do not educate 
their children at home or in private establishments, will find 
for them in the parochial schools, sufficient elementary in- 
struction up to the age of ten or twelve ; and that in those 
parishes where no such schools now exist, it is only the 
apathy of the inhabitants which is a bar to their institution ; 
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that when once that apathy is removed, local means will be 
forthcoming by which a school proportioned to the population 
may be speedily founded. And here let me express a hope 
that the parochial schools in England will be placed every 
year in a more self-supporting* situation ; that the eleemo- 
synary character they have assumed, owing to the circum- 
stances in which they have originated, will be superseded by 
a sounder system as the demand for education rises in pro- 
portion to the supply, and the cost bears some relation to 
the value. For it may perhaps be asked, not as an invidious 
but as a practical question, with reference to the education 
of the labourer, whether the efforts already made would 
not have been yet more successful, if the religious societies 
and the Government had been content with exercising that 
function which peculiarly belongs to wealth and power, namely, 
of giving honour where it is due ; of furnishing certificates 
of attainment and publication of success; without taking 
upon themselves (under any disguise of assistance) the 
parents' duties of providing means, or the local duties of 
providing buildings, or the social duties of furnishing com- 
petent teachers — in a word, if they had patiently waited for 
and rewarded results, without meddling with details. We 
might have seen, perhaps a slower, but a surer growth of 

* The following experiment has been partially successful: In a village 
school, where the uniform charge had been one penny, a graduated scale has 
been introduced of one penny, twopence, threepence, and fouqpence, for the 
four classes into which the school has been divided. The numbers have not 
fallen off, and the receipts from school pence have in one year been doubled. 
The Saturday being always a holiday, the children of the labourers are allowed 
to earn (the boys in a garden and on a farm, the girls at needle-work), the 
difference between the one penny they used to pay and the augmented charge. 
Those in the first class receive threepence, in the second class twopence, and in 
the third one penny, for their day's work of five hours ; and this is about the 
proportionate value of their ages and intelligence. At least, the result is pro- 
duced, that the farmer does not complain that the labourer has an education 
given to him. And the labourer is being taught that the school advantages are 
worth more than the penny at which they had been offered. It seemed a 
sounder principle to vary the rates of payment according to the value of the 
instruction, rather than the circumstances of the parents. Two prices for the 
same article cannot be fair. 
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improvement. We might have seen the people taking more 
interest, and making more sacrifices for their own education. 
We might, perhaps, not have had to lament a state of things 
which inspectors report throughout the country, of an in- 
creased efficiency in teaching, accompanied by an increased 
depreciation in the value of the instruction, when estimated 
by the sacrifices that parents are willing to make for its 
attainment We might not have found the charitable re- 
sources of the country fagged and dispirited, like horses 
pulling at a tree, from exertions beyond their strength, and 
results less than their expectations. And lastly, we might 
not have met with the growing indications of a disposition 
foreign to the English character and spirit, to open the 
public purse and close the private ; to look up to the Go- 
vernment as a Power rather than a Ministry ; to ask it to do 
for the people what they have no longer the energy to under- 
take for themselves ; to cry aloud for legal enactments and 
compulsory provisions. My Lord, are we inevitably drift- 
ing to this result ; or, is there not still a hope that, by local 
union and energy, education may be procured at a less cost 
than that of the national spirit and independence ? May we 
not expect to see our parish schools self-supported, as all the 
inhabitants become sensible of their value, and contribute to 
their support ? I cannot see why the elements of education 
should not be so simply and efficiently taught in them, that 
not only the farmers and tradesmen, but the gentry and 
clergy, might be glad to send their children to profit by their 
advantages. This they will not do (however perfect the 
instruction) so long as they are penny schools, supported by 
one class for the benefit of another. Let the payments of 
the scholars once support the institution and none will be 
ashamed of a parish school and common learning, any more 
than of a parish churchfand common prayer. 

But the resources of the parish, however unitedly put 
forth, will not, except under a forced and artificial system, 
do more than procure the first elements of instruction — 
reading, writing, and arithmetic — and probably from ten to 

F 
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twelve years of age will be the limits where these advantages 
will cease. At that age the resources of different classes will 
naturally cause a variety of plan. The children of the 
labourer will be at once absorbed in industrial employment ; 
the children of the gentry and clergy will be already launched 
in the great stream which, through the various channels of 
public schools and private tuition, and by the outlets of 
University distinction and professional attainment, is rushing 
on to the free and rich expanse of educated life. 

The degrees given by the Universities have raised some 
three or four schools through the country into the proud 
position of the English public schools. These, with supple- 
mentary private tuition, provide efficiently for the education 
of the wealthier classes, and if any English gentleman goes 
into life practically uneducated, unfit for his station, he is 
the exception, not the rule ; the fault has been in his own 
circumstances or conduct, not in the means which society has 
furnished for the youth of his class. 

Meanwhile the education of the middle ranks remains to 
be provided. They are above the necessity of limiting their 
learning-years to the earliest childhood. They have already 
a stake in the welfare, and a share (though too small) in the 
honourable duties and privileges of the nation; and have 
therefore a claim for liberal as well as professional education ; 
while perhaps they neither can afford the expense nor would 
desire the associations implied in the present public school , 
and college career. To them the Universities are only valu- 
able as improving the atmosphere above them ; and, on the 
other hand, the efforts made for the education of the labourer 
are only interesting as they affect the happiness and useful- 
ness of those upon whom their own position is based. Mean- 
while their own special wants are not provided for, and while 
they look to the advantages of the higher class unattainable 
to themselves, and to the assistance rendered not only by the 
free hand of charity, but by the strong arm of power, to the 
class below them, what wonder, if a sense of injustice and 
isolation widens the gap which does economically, but ought 
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not\ socially to exist between the employer and the labourer, 
the capitalist and the landowner ? 

To this deficiency in the means of education provided for 
the middle ranks of society, even more than to the claims of 
religious freedom, must be ascribed the pressure to which the 
Universities themselves have been subjected, and the loud 
call, to which they are reluctantly responding, to open their 
gates, and extend the area of their foundation. But common 
sense knows that it is easy to spoil an old institution like an 
old building, by extending it beyond its capacity, and altering 
the characteristics of its excellence* And who can doubt 
that the necessary reforms and improvements of these honour- 
able and successful seminaries will be more wisely and per- 
manently conducted if somewhat of the pressure from without 
can be relieved ? Fresh streams admitted through graduated 
inlets are beneficial, but a flood is destruction. If this view 
be correct it will be for the security of the higher ranks, and 
the preservation of those existing educational privileges to 
which not only they, but, through their improvement, the 
whole commonwealth is largely indebted, that some plan 
should be devised to secure adequate educational advantages 
for the great body engaged in commerce and agriculture, who, 
from property and importance, have a just claim to the assist- 
ance, not of Government grants, but of public institutions and 
privileges. 

Their present resources are to be found in such old gram- 
mar schools as have not kept pace with the public schools 
above alluded to,* and numerous commercial schools, con- 
ducted by private teachers, with no fixed system, and without 
a definite object; mere competition tending, as in other 
instances, rather to cheapness than to excellence. The im- 
provement of these existing schools must depend upon the 

* Not only have they suffered by being thrown out of competition for the 
open University degrees and honours ; but the progress of the present principles 
of University reform is operating to their injury by the destruction of many 
close and local foundations, which had the effect of connecting counties and 
neighbourhoods with the influence of the great centres of education. 

r 2 
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amount of publicity and honour that can be brought to 
certify and reward their success — and to this point I will 
presently advert — I only allude to them here that it may not 
be supposed that in suggesting additional schools I contem- 
plate the supplanting of those now in operation. On the 
contrary, it appears that the increase and improvement of 
public schools favours the enterprise of private undertakings. 
But supposing the calculation to be correct, that at twelve 
years of age the advantages offered by parish schools must 
generally cease, and that with those schools the opportunities 
of the labouring class will also end, it remains that from the 
age of twelve to fifteen there will be a numerous class of 
children whose parents can make some sacrifice to secure for 
them a farther share of instruction, but whose means will be 
too limited to bear the whole expense of a boarding school. 
Those in towns or very large villages could perhaps support 
a day school, or share as day scholars in the tuitional advan- 
tages of boarding schools. But a very great number of the 
rural population, the small farmers and tradesmen, would 
remain, as now, sufferers from the lack of means and places 
of education. They could pay for the instruction, but not, 
at the same time, for the maintenance of the children away 
from their own homes. 

To meet this want might not certain divisional schools be 
established on the principle that the parents should pay the 
amount of fees necessary for the salary of the masters ; but 
that the maintenance of the establishment should be de- 
pendent on the industry of the scholars ? 

It has occurred to me that the old territorial division of 
Hundreds might afford a basis for the distribution of such 
schools ; but other divisions, such as the Eegistration or Poor 
Law, might furnish a more suitable classification. This is a 
point on which I have not sufficient knowledge to justify me 
in laying stress on any opinion of my own ; only I would urge 
that the divisions adopted should already be a part of the 
existing framework of society, and, with a view to what fol- 
lows, connected with the county administration. Taking, 
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however, the basis of the registration divisions merely as an 
illustration, it appears that for the county of Devon there 
would be twenty divisional schools, each for an average 
population of twenty-eight thousand — and according to a 
rough calculation made from the new Post-Office Directory, 
there would be from one thousand four hundred to one 
thousand eight hundred families above the labourers in each 
division ; and assuming that for those who would be absorbed 
in higher spheres of education, an equal number might, by 
the agency of benevolence, and by extraordinary efforts of 
the parents, be brought up (educated) into these schools 
from among the labourers, it would appear that we might 
reckon that from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
young persons, between the ages of twelve and fifteen, would 
be admissible scholars ; and, supposing the course of tuition 
to be intended to induce a stay of two or three years at 
school, about three hundred would be the number out of 
whom the school might expect inmates. These are male 
and female, and the plan would be very incomplete unless 
a school for each sex in the district were 'provided. I am 
anxious to under-state rather than over-estimate the probable 
number who would actually become scholars; but perhaps 
on such a basis it is not too much to assume that fifty boys 
and fifty girls would be annually in the school. 

Would it be practicable for a farm of one hundred acres 
to be bought, or hired' for a term, according to the resources 
of the district, and furnished at a suitable interval with two 
ranges of buildings — one for the male scholars, and the 
other for the female, the scholars to be placed respectively 
under the charge of a master and matron, while the farm 
should be under the management of a bailiff? But again, 
over the twenty farm schools in the county, there might be 
appointed a superintendent — a man of superior education 
and station. I suppose that the services of such a super- 
intendent could be obtained for 5001. a year, including his 
expenses, and that the master of each school should receive 
751. a year, and the bailiff 501. ; the latter having also an 
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interest in any profit he might realise from the farm beyond 
the maintenance of the inmates. The matron also would 
require a salary of 30i., and, perhaps, 201. more for the 
wages of under servants. 

This would give, as the money payment required for each 
school : — 

One twentieth of superintendent's salary . £25 

Master's ditto ... 75 

Bailiff's ditto ... 50 

Matron and servants' ditto . 50 



£200 



A fee, therefore, of H. a quarter from fifty boys and fifty 
girls would produce double what would be actually required, 
and would leave an ample margin for free admissions, in- 
terest on money laid out in stock, &c. 

The practical question, whether on a farm of one hundred 
acres, the out-door labour of fifty boys and in-door of fifty 
girls * for five hours a day would suffice for maintenance is 
one that could only be settled by actual experiment, and I 
have no means of knowing how far any such experiment has 
already been tried. It seems essential that the industrial 
part should not be subordinate, but that a real business 
should be carried on — that neither master nor scholars should 
be able to look upon it as a plaything; but should practically 
be made to feel, that if they do not work, neither shall they 
eat, much less have opportunities of gaining knowledge. But 
with five hours devoted to their own support by labour on 
the farm — at least another five hours might, under the 
superintendence of the master, be given to their mental in- 

* It is quite probable that the girls' labour (which would include dairy work,, 
cookery, washing, and needlework for the whole establishment), would be less 
valuable than that of the boys, and therefore a higher payment might be neces- 
sary for them ; but an industrial school for girls, of the age and class supposed, 
appears to be of such great importance that I leave the calculation as it stands 
in the text, the rather that I wish to lay no stress on details and estimates, 
which are only inserted as illustrations of the principle in view. 
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struction, and results sound and sure, though not brilliant, 
might be anticipated ; and, at the age of fifteen, many a 
farmer's son or daughter would go back to their homes prac- 
tically fit for the stations in life to which they are entitled. 

Again, as at the age of twelve, it may be supposed that 
the mass of the labourers' children will have passed from 
school into employment, so at the age of fifteen another 
large body of the children of small farmers and tradesmen 
will also have been absorbed in the several occupations of life. 
Yet a number, much diminished indeed, but still consider- 
able, will remain of those who are willing to devote two 
more years to education if the means are open to them. And 
for these a county college, still upon an industrial basis, but 
opening up higher courses of scientific instruction, might, I 
believe, without difficulty be established. Suppose that ten 
out of every fifty boys (and here considering the general 
state of female education, I drop that sex from my plan) 
were willing to continue their career of study. We should 
have at once two hundred youths (besides several who 
through grammar and private schools would have arrived at 
the same stage, and be pressing towards the same outlet), 
who from fifteen to seventeen would enter college if the 
means were within their reach, and the results promised to 
be of sufficient value in after life. 

Still to carry out the same principle of money payment for 
tuition, and labour for maintenance, there would be re- 
quired a farm of five hundred acres, with buildings suited to 
receive two hundred students, and many appliances of im- 
proved agriculture. Here would be appointed a resident 
principal, who would be at the head of the county education. 
If the diocese would provide a canonry or some dignity, 
perhaps the resources of the system itself would allow him 
800£. a year. He would be assisted by four other teachers, 
including a bailiff, at 2001. a year each. Allowing a further 
sum of 4001. for medical attendance, unattached teachers, 
matrons and domestic servants, and current expenses con- 
nected with so large an establishment, an nnual income of 
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2,0(XM. would have to be received in money payment from 
the pupils, and this a fee of 101. each would provide. Here, 
too, it would be well to carry out the arrangement (whole- 
some for discipline as well as necessary for support) of five 
hours' labour and five hours' study. But that the advan- 
tages of the place might, not be entirely shut out from those 
who have only their labour and no money to bring, an 
arrangement might be introduced that by working ten hours 
and receiving at first only evening instruction, a certain 
number might earn as wages the 10£. they were unable to 
bring in their purses. 

And as the key to the whole system, the lever that is to lift 
college and farm school and village school, allow me in this 
place to lay before your lordship the following proposal for 
the establishment of an annual county examination for de- 
grees and honours. 

The plan was submitted to Lord Ebrington two years since, 
and so far met with his approval that he referred to it in his 
. Memorandum on the Education of the Middle Classes, ad- 
dressed to the Society of Arts, and grounded upon it also his 
own experiment of a prize offered to farmers' sons in the 
county of Devon, an experiment which having been favour- 
ably received from the first by the press of the county has 
been carried into effect by the cordial cooperation of several 
leading agriculturists, and promises to lead to most im- 
portant results by the confession of those who looked upon 
it with only partial approbation. 

The proposal is now reproduced, not with any sanguine 
expectation of its adoption, but as the result of an honest # 
attempt to meet one of the most apparent defects in our 
national education. It may at least serve to elicit some more 
judicious suggestions from those who are better able to ap- 
preciate the nature of the deficiency and to apportion the 
supply. 
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PUBLIC COUNTY EXAMINATIONS. 

Object. — To give a stimulus to the education of the farmers, 
and middle classes generally, by providing a goal for com- 
petition, and a standard of acquirements. 

Proposal. — That, in the chief county town, a yearly exa- 
mination shall take place, under the patronage of the lord- 
lieutenant, county magistrates, and other influential persons 
connected with the county, at which all youths between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-four, resident and educated in 
the county, whose parents or near relatives shall be or have 
been in respectable and independent circumstances, may 
apply for a ' County Degree,' and compete for * County 
Honours.' 

That the ' County Degree ' shall be intended to fix and 
maintain a standard of education becoming an Englishman 
of the middle class. 

That the ' County Honours ' shall be the reward of excel- 
lence in any one or more of the practical departments of know- 
ledge — such as agriculture, chemistry, engineering, &c. &c. 
In addition to the ' County Degree ' and 6 County Honours,' 
that individuals be invited to connect with these examinations 
special prizes and scholarships. 

The sole expense of this proposal will be the pay of exami- 
ners, and the salary of a secretary, to conduct correspondence. 
If it should succeed, a very small fee, on the conferring a 
degree (say ten shillings), would provide a liberal sum for 
the examiners and secretary ; and the expense of the County 
Honours, which should be valuable medals, would be met by 
a very small contribution on the part of those who would 
take an interest in the county examinations, and would enter 
some sort of membership connected with them, which would 
entitle them to the 'nomination of candidates,' or to the 
annual records which might be published. 

The working of such a plan would be modified in different 
counties ; but it seems essential to its success that it should 
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emanate from the highest county authority, and be conducted 
on such a basis as to include among its well-wishers the 
greatest possible number of the class whom it is intended to 
benefit 

The standard of the « County Degree ' should be fixed, if 
possible, so as to excite emulation only, not suspicion — not 
so high as to discourage the lower middle class, nor so low as 
to be despised by the upper. 

With regard to the delicate subjects of religion and politics, 
there are two courses, either to exclude them altogether, or 
so to blend them with the other subjects which go to make 
up a good practical education that they shall not overbear or 
divert the plain object of the examinations. 

In some counties it may be found necessary, from the state 
of religious and political disunion, entirely to exclude these 
subjects. But it is evident that, so far, the county examina- 
tions will fall short of the ideal of a thorough English 
middle-class education. On two subjects on which all Eng- 
lishmen think, feel, and speak, and on which it is most 
desirable that there should be a common meeting ground, 
such as a knowledge of historical facts and a recognised 
definition of terms, and appreciation of evidence — on these 
two subjects the * County Degree' ought to entitle its pos- 
sessor to that credit for information which now shelters so 
many in a higher class from violent abuse and ignorant mis- 
construction. If it did this and no more, the comfort and 
respectability with which it would grace the intercourse of 
numerous homes and circles would abundantly reward the 
pains of those who should make the attempt, and the candour 
of those who would submit to the experiment, whether a 
standard might not be fixed which should embrace all the 
subjects that will be useful or becoming to an Englishman of 
the middle rank of life. 

In many counties no great difficulty would arise ; but an 
examination on religious or political subjects would be cheer- 
fully submitted to, so far as they came within the scope of 
the present object, and so long as they were protected by an 
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influential laity and by publicity from the perversions of 
party or sectarian bias. For all the purposes of such an 
examination, the authorised standards of the Established 
Church would in nine cases out of ten be cordially accepted ; 
and if an opening were made for the exceptional cases to be 
treated as such, no injury would result to the examinations 
or any individual candidate. The details of the plan would 
be settled by a committee, who would doubtless invite the 
cooperation and suggestions of the numerous masters of en- 
dowed and independent schools who now conduct the educa- 
tion of the middle classes, and who would thankfully accept 
the assistance which such an object and stimulus would lend 
to their several institutions. 



Illustrations of the Working of the proposed County 
Examinations. 

In the county papers would appear an advertisement ad- 
dressed to the masters of schools, parents, guardians, and 

others, in the county of , announcing that on such a 

day and month * The County Examiners ' proposed to hold 
the annual examination ; to it would be appended a list of 
the subjects required, and the books recommended — 1. For 
the ( County Degree ; ' 2. For the ' County Honours ' — and 
also a list of the subjects proposed for prizes, to be given by 
individuals, with the qualifications as to age. 

The place of examination would also be announced ; pro- 
bably some old grammar school in the chief county town. 

At the close of the examinations, there would be a public 
distribution of prizes, and the names and residences of the 
successful candidates would be advertised in the county 
papers. 

The * County Degree' would be recorded in a public 
register, and a * Book of Honours ' kept. 

The ' Degree Paper,' or Diploma, given to each successful 
candidate, should be stamped with the county seal, signed by 
the examiners, and perhaps by the lord-lieutenant. 
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The appointment of examiners should rest with a com- 
mittee of twenty gentlemen representing the various inte- 
rests of the county. 



I will only add that since this plan was drawn out addi- 
tional reflection and conversation have only deepened my 
impression that the county offers a peculiar attraction to 
agriculturists, which a larger organisation would not supply. 
Every farmer has a pride and sympathy in his county which 
is of invaluable importance when we appeal to honour and 
distinction as a means of education. A Devonshire or Nor- 
folk degree and honour would probably have in their respec- 
tive localities even more effect than if granted by the West 
or East of England. It is a matter of regret that many of 
the gentry and county magistrates seem to have lost faith in 
this old organisation of the country — one from which their 
own privileges and importance are mainly derived; but 
among the farmers the feeling of local attachment is deeply 
implanted. 

And here, my Lord, I will ask leave to address myself to 
the farmers themselves, as those to whom mainly I look, to 
consider and, if they approve, to undertake this plan. The 
middle classes, in this their acknowledged deficiency of edu- 
cation, present a fair field for interference. They must 
expect to find plenty of schemes and plans and models ready 
prepared for them. Societies and Boards, Blue Books and 
Inspectors, may grow out of this subject. Much instruction 
will be the result; scientific farming will abound. But 
education, in the real meaning of the word, the lifting of a 
great body of mankind into a higher state of knowledge and 
happier mode of life, this can only be done by that body 
itself. The movement must be their own, whatever help 
and encouragement they may receive from others. It is 
then to the farmers that I propose this plan, and I have, 
therefore, till now said nothing about the means by which the 
foundation of these establishments, if necessary, may be laid. 
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Supposing that, for such a county as Devonshire, on the 
scale of twenty schools and one college, a sum of 50,000i. 
would be required — i. e. 10,000 J. for the college, and 2,000 J. 
each for the farm schools. To raise this sum, they need 
make no calculation for Government grants or private dona- 
tions and subscriptions : these may be received as ornaments 
when the work is really established. Let them give a volun- 
tary rate of sixpence in the pound. This would raise the 
sum required, and the work would be indeed that of the 
class who are to benefit by it ; it would be their own, and 
they would, by right, hold and maintain the distribution of 
its patronage and the control of its operations. There can 
be no doubt that they would thankfully receive and acknow- 
ledge any assistance or support that would help on their 
work. The clergy would, from their recognised education, 
be looked upon as a mainstay of the undertaking ; while the 
landlords, the county magistrates, and the lord-lieutenant, 
would be sought as its natural patrons, the source of its 
honours, the certifiers of its success. 

I have only once more to beg that the plan here proposed 
be judged by its principles, and not only criticised in its 
details. The principles briefly recapitulated are these : — 

1. A system of self-supported public education, starting 

with parish schools, and ending in a county degree. 

2. Money payments for tuition, and industrial labour for 

maintenance. 

3. A classification of ages, the limits of each class being 

the time at which the education of a large class of 
society would naturally cease. 

4. The efficiency of each subordinate school secured by 

the immediate demand created by a superior school 
or examination in the same system.* 

* For instance, if none were admitted into the divisional school but those 
who had already learnt to read, write, and cypher, the subordinate parish school 
would have a stronger inducement to teach effectually, than any system of 
inspection could create ; and again, if none were admitted in the county college, 
but those who were capable of receiving scientific instruction, a standard of 
acquirements would at once be formed for the farm schools, from which the 
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I have thus, my Lord, according to your request, drawn 
up a rough sketch of the plans I had meditated. You will 
do me the justice to acknowledge that, if they have the ap- 
pearance of being visionary, they are not the dreams of a 
mere schemer — the easy sketch upon paper of one who is 
ignorant of the requirements of real life and the difficulties 
of practical realisation. They have only been placed in 
their present shape at the request of yourself and Lord 
Ebrington ; but the principles on which they rest have been 
to me, for some years, a matter of not unsuccessful experi- 
ment. To have made the school of my parish gradually 
more self-supporting, to have called forth the interest of the 
farmers in the subject, to have induced them to enlarge the 
Bchool by the aid of a voluntary rate in a not very favour- 
able locality, are results humble indeed, but important as 
illustrative of the object in view. There remains to be 
carried out the further experiment of a farm school on an 
industrial basis. The village school is fast reaching its limits, 
and there is a blank beyond which no existing schools or 
methods can fill up. Much may be done by mere reorgani- 
sation of our grammar schools, and yet more by the establish- 
ment of tests and honours; but additional schools are re- 
quired. I have come to this conviction in spite of a dread 
of bricks and mortar and a prejudice against establishments. 
It may be that the number of small farmers in Devonshire 
has made me think more of the necessity of industrial main- 
tenance than might have suggested itself in other counties, 
and perhaps many of the large farmers may look with dislike 
upon this part of the plan ; but I would beg them to consider 
that no interference is contemplated with other establish- 
ments — that those who can afford and prefer to pay for the 
maintenance of their children at school, as well as for their 



greater number of its students would be supplied, as well as for the private and 
grammar schools, which would be induced to prepare their pupils for admission 
to its advantages ; and, lastly, the county examination, which should be care- 
fully kept distinct from the college, would be to that and all other institutions 
in the county, the great and final test. 
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tuition, will have no hindrance from this plan ; rather, I 
think, they will derive the great benefit of a wholesome com- 
petition — a competition of results, not of cost. Those who 
cannot afford to pay the fair price of food and teaching may 
by these establishments be spared the alternative of starving 
their children's bodies at school or their minds at home. 
Those who can afford it will be thankful that mere cheapness 
need not be a consideration of the teacher who undertakes to 
conduct a boarding school. 

And for that part of the plan which was beyond my own 
range — the establishment of a goal of distinction and a 
standard of learning for the middle class, I may now appeal 
with some confidence to the result of the experiment which 
Lord Ebrington's rank permitted, and his noble desire to do 
good prompted him to attempt. 

It would be all that I could hope if you, my Lord, at this 
stage would, as lord-lieutenant of one of the largest coun- 
ties in England, sanction not a crude experiment, but a real 
enquiry into the whole subject. If you would call to your 
aid a committee of noblemen and gentlemen and leading 
farmers, for the purpose of collecting information respecting 
the means of education in this county, a great step would be 
gained, errors would be detected, statistics compiled, sug- 
gestions and plans considered and matured, amongst them, 
perhaps, such a plan as I have now the honour to leave in 
your lordship's hands. 



Since writing the above my attention has been turned to 
some of the Reports of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 
It is due to them to acknowledge with respect and admiration 
the high tone of earnestness and the fair judgment which 
pervades their reports, even while I cannot but read in them 
a strong confirmation of the views which I had previously 
formed, that the system of which they are such able and 
conscientious administrators is erroneous, and that the results 
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would be only more mischievous if they were more suc- 
cessful. 

Among those results I would point out the following : — 

1. The reduction (by an artificial and forcing system of 
mental instruction) of the school-age, and the consequent 
premature employment of infant labour.* 

2. The dissatisfaction and jealousy of employers who con- 
sider the effects of education, when given to the labourer and 
not earned by him, to be a derangement of social order, un- 
settling the labourer where it fails to elevate him, and where 
it does really raise him in the social scale doing so unwisely 
if it be the act of charity, and unjustly if the act of Govern- 
ment ; for any advantage that either charity or Government 
give in our religious and wealthy country must be unfair, if 
limited to any single class. 

* Bev. H. Moselerfs Beport, 1854. 

' All your lordships' efforts have hitherto had for their object the perfecting 
of the elementary school. You have entertained a hope, common to the friends 
of education in this country, that, when the children of the poor were found by 
their parents to have derived more good than heretofore from their attendance 
at the school, the parents would desire to send them longer ; and that thus by 
degrees might be created among them a public opinion so far favourable to the 
school as to induce them to make the sacrifice (for a time at least) of the 
wages which their children might earn by going to work. I will not conceal 
from your lordships that hitherto this hope has been disappointed. In many 
cases, the result has been the very reverse. The parents have reasoned that, 
the schools being now so good, their children can get all the learning that they 
consider necessary for them earlier than they have hitherto done ; and therefore 
they take them away sooner. 

1 Thus what is gained on the one hand, by the improvement of the schools, is 
lost on the other, by the earlier age at which the children are taken away from 
them ; and your lordships' efforts for the education of the people are practically 
defeated ; there being probably as many people as ever in this country in pro- 
portion to the whole population who are growing up unable to read and write. 
Every other impediment appears in process of removal but this* 

Bev. F. Watkins's Beport, 1854. 
1 The general case of these schools is a continued and exhausting struggle, 
with the labour-market, which inexorably demands its victims at a too early 
age — an age decreasing from school-generation to generation, when mind and 
body are alike unformed, and when precarious employment is dearly purchased 
by an enfeebled constitution, a stunted frame, and in no unfrequent cases, by 
premature death.' 
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3. As the efficiency of the schools and teaching progresses 
a tendency appears, not only to their premature disuse by the 
labouring classes, but also to their abuse by those in better 
circumstances, who are really degraded rather than educated 
in receiving valuable advantages at the cost of charity and 
taxation. That they cannot procure elsewhere the same ad- 
vantages at any cost, and therefore accept them forma pau- 
peris, may be some justification of their conduct, but will be 
no bar to the social consequences.* 

4. To these results must be added the costly system of 
training schoolmasters, by which clever instruction is obtained 
but not sound education, f Ability and attainment become 

* Rev. J. P. Norris's General Report, 1864. 

'From these figures we see that, in the town schools, the mass of the children 
pay the middle fees (twopence, threepence, and fourpence), whereas in the 
country schools, though there are more paying the highest fees, the majority 
pay a much lower fee. This is what would be naturally expected from the 
composition of the population in the town and in the country respectively. In 
the former we have a large middle class of small shopkeepers and artisans 
sending their children, while in the latter we have a number of labourers with 
a few tenant farmers, perhaps, who have the good sense to find out that their 
children receive a better education in the Church school for sixpence a week, 
or six shillings a quarter, than they would obtain in the commercial academy 
for a much larger sum.' 

t Rev. F. Watkins's General Report, 1854. 

' From some observation, I am inclined to think that many of the certified 
teachers of the present day — men perhaps more than women — several of those 
especially of higher attainments, are not good trainers or managers of their 
schools. They either trust to a sharp but unintelligible discipline, and enforce 
a rule where they ought to uphold a principle, or they are altogether unobservant 
of little things, as if they were trifles instead of steps to great things ; they 
often spend the schooltime in lecturing rather than teaching, and in display- 
ing their own treasures, rather than in increasing the little store of the children's 
knowledge. 

* The following letter, addressed to me by the incumbent of a populous manu- 
facturing district, describes a case which is certainly not unique : — 

1 " I have now a schoolmaster from , a young man of pleasing 

manners, only nineteen years of age, who was a pupil-teacher in a school at 
Brighton, obtained a first-class Queen's scholarship, and is just now placed in 
the first class of certificated teachers ; but I don't think he has much idea of 
conducting a school : he does not teach at all, I have watched him carefully 
for a month, have gone into the school at all times of the day, and my firm 
belief is that he does not profess to teach. All the classes are committed to 
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the chief if not the sole requirements. Social position, re- 
spectable parentage, independent resources — great essentials 
of influence — are ignored. The individual having a head, 
system not society trains him. A dependence upon Govern- 
ment for support, and a submissiveness to arbitrary control 
(dangerous training for the educators of a free people) are 
induced. I cannot help thinking that even a degree of un- 
intentional deception is introduced when grants given honoris 
causa are really the principal source of maintenance. And 
this, at a time when it is of the highest importance to spread 
through the masses of the people true feelings of honour un- 
tainted with any mercenary object. Support is a very dif- 
ferent thing from reward ; subsistence from encouragement. 
Let those who have examined the accounts of the training- 
school system say to which head the Government grants ought 
really to be assigned.* If they were self-supported schools 

the care of a boy. Is this a new light ? If not, what would you advise me to 
do? I have wished that you could look in accidentally some day, should you 
be in the neighbourhood. I am fated to have masters who avow their intention 
of seeking admission into holy orders. Such is the case at present." ' 

* From the Rev. Henry Moseley's Report for the year 1854. 
* The number of students resident at Christmas, 1854, in the fourteen training 
schools subject to your inspection, was six hundred and seventy-five, of whom 
three hundred and seventy-six were Queen's scholars. In these numbers, the 
fact chiefly to be noted is the large proportion of Queen's scholars. Under the 
operation of the Minutes of 1846, these students are steadily replacing (as was 
to be expected) that class which has hitherto filled the training schools. Last 
year they constituted twenty-eight per cent, of the whole, and the year before 
fifteen per cent. This year they are fifty-five per cent. 



Year 


Number of 
Training 
Schools 
included 

in 
Returns 


Number 

of 
Students 


Current Income 


Government 

grants for 

Queen's 

Scholarships 

and 
Certificates 


Fees 
of Students 


Voluntary 
Contributions 


Total 


1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 


9 
12 
12 
14 


350 
468 
518 
645 


£ s.d. 

1,976 5 

4,685 

6,390 13 4 

10,080 15 


£ s.d. 
5,791 9 
6,752 13 
6,613 18 3 
5,505 19 6 


£ s.d. 
11,475 16 6 
12,028 10 
12,605 18 5 
13,310 18 3 


£ s. d. 
19,243 10 6 
23,466 3 
25,611 
29,625 12 9 
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for schoolmasters, no one would have a right, and who would 
wish to cavil at them ? If they were maintained wholly or 
in part by voluntary donations and subscriptions, even those 
who might question their expediency would admire them as 
fair fruits of benevolence. And if a recognition of national 
honour, a charter, or even an occasional grant of public 
money rewarded the enterprise and signalised the success of 
such self-supporting or freely-supported institutions, I know 
not who could find fault, except the many kindred institutions 
which are undertaking on similar principles other important 
services for the common weal. Why, for instance, might not 
model lodging-houses demand an equal encouragement with 
model schools ? But when the Government grant becomes 
the largest item in the income of an institution or the main- 
tenance of a system, their independence is lost ; and when 
that institution and system are purposely intended to affect 
the minds and habits of rising generations there is some 
cause for alarm that the taint of dependence will spread from 
the teachers to the people. Subserviency to the State has 
sometimes been imputed to the Established Church ; how 
much more justly will it attach to the established schools 
when this system becomes more fully developed ? 

I dwell with the more anxiety upon these defects and 
dangers because I cordially sympathise with the theory from 
which they emanate, that, namely, of a national conscience 
and responsibility. The State is indeed not a mere police, 
the passive guardian of person and property. The care of 

' The following charges upon the Parliamentary grant administered by your 
lordships were created by the examination : — 

£ s. d. 

For scholarships in 1855 15,871 13 4 

For grants to training schools consequent on certifi- 
cates gained conditionally by their students, payable 

at Christmas 1854 11,955 17 9 

For augmentations of salary payable conditionally to 
teachers on whom it confers certificates, an annual 
charge of 17,835 

Total . . .£45,662 11 1 

G 2 
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education is eminently its duty, because in it are involved the 
highest interests of the people for whom and to whom the 
State ministers. But the higher the influence, the more im- 
partial its application should be. The mistaken application 
(if I am not wrong in so describing it) of State assistance to 
education, has arisen from a too limited estimate of its duties 
and sphere. The Church of England made the same mistake 
when, in awakening from its lethargy of a century, it saw and 
acknowledged the ignorance of the people, but established 
only a Society for the Education of the Poor, and merged 
much of its proper wider influence into the same limited 
sphere, while it became the charitable organ for one class in 
their acts of benevolence towards another ; and the Church, 
instead of a living universal body, came to be looked upon 
as an institution for the dissemination of doctrine and ad- 
ministration of alms. 

The earnestness of the age has extended now to Govern- 
ment, and that too, influenced by the erroneous example of 
the Church, has undertaken as its first and chief work of social 
improvement the education of the poor. But the effects of 
its partiality are more serious than those of the partiality of 
the Church, because principles affecting the very existence of 
the social framework are aroused when a State passes from 
the negative into the active sphere of social improvement. 

To be to all grades and through all divisions of the nation 
* a terror to evildoers and a praise to them that do well,' 
would appear to be the extent and limit of the range of an 
enlightened Government responsible for the welfare of a peo- 
ple. The repression of evil is what I mean by its negative 
interference : the promotion and encouragement of good its 
active sphere. It is a sign of national progress when a 
Government, representing the public conscience, becomes 
dissatisfied with mere punishment and prevention, unless it 
can also take some share in the better work of encouragement 
and reward. But is it wise to make one class the chief object 
of its assistance, and that the lowest ? Have not all ranks a 
claim to public advantage, especially those who contribute 
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largely to the supplies of Government ? The advantages to 
be derived from the time and talents and earnestness of such 
gentlemen as are employed by the Government to inspect 
the schools of the poor can hardly be estimated by mere 
money calculation. How is it that the middle classes are 
debarred from a share in these advantages, while they con- 
tribute so largely to the maintenance of the system, and, if 
it is to continue, will, by an educational rate, be compelled 
to do more ? 

And if it be urged that in a Christian commonwealth the 
education of the poor should be the first object, I would 
answer, without either disputing or allowing the principle, 
that the surest means of educating the labourer is to educate 
his employer, and I would point to some of the following 
extracts from only one volume of Eeports of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors (1854), as a proof that the attempt to educate the 
poor as a class, whether undertaken by charity or by Govern- 
ment, is, by the avowal of its supporters, a more costly than 
successful experiment. And yet there are indications that 
every year it will be more extensively enforced, at a rapidly 
increasing outlay, till an educational rate for the poor be- 
comes a national imposition. 



Extract from Rev, H. Bellairs' Report, 1864. 

' The following figures will show the waste of expenditure in these six coun- 
ties, in consequence of the excess of educational provision over use: — 

Accommodation provided 357,250 

Accommodation used, as seen by ordinary attendance . 29,527 

Difference between accommodation and use . 327,723 

* From this it wiU be seen that the average per cent. — 

Above 9 years in 1850 . . . was 41*84 

„ 9 „ 1854 . „ 3971 

Showing a decrease of 2*13 per cent, in three years. 

* I will add the great pecuniary loss sustained by the Government in sup- 
porting, for five years each, a large body of pupil-teachers, who, on the termi- 
nation of their apprenticeship, resort to other professions. From the Bev. H. 
Moseley's last report it appears that 750 pupil teachers finished their appren- 
ticeships in 1863 ; that 304 of these competed for scholarships; that 248 were 
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successful, 56 failed. Of the 602 who failed in obtaining scholarships, Mr. 
Moseley thus writes : — 

1 " There remain 502 of the 750 without Queen's scholarships, and of whom 
but a very few will probably become schoolmasters. For I have ascertained that 
but a small proportion of the pupil teachers who do not obtain Queen's scholar- 
ships find their way to the training schools. 

* " Of the 370 male pupil teachers who remained without Queen's scholar- 
ships at Christmas 1852, only 31 entered the training schools. The remaining 
539, educated with so much pains, and at so great a cost, for the office of the 
teacher, were probably nearly all of them lost to the cause of education." ' 



Extract from Rev. H. Watkins's Report, 1854. 

I The main and most striking facts are these : There is an increase of above 
It per cent, in the very young children — i.e. those under ten years of age. 
There is a decrease of 9 per cent, in those of and above the age of twelve 
years. Little more than one-tenth of all the school children under my inspec- 
tion in Yorkshire are twelve years of age, and not half of them have been for 
one year in the same school. I fear that we are getting so accustomed to this 
standard of school age as almost to regard it as the normal state, and to be 
passive under it, if not almost satisfied with it. Yet, what is it in reality ? Is 
it not a pretty fair assurance that all the long and imposing array of certified 
masters and mistresses, assistant teachers under your lordships' Minutes, 
pupil teachers of both sexes and different grades, numbering now above 6,000 
— all the instructive books — all the excellent maps — all the ingenious apparatus, 
if not absolutely wasted — are indeed far too costly and too cumbrous for the 
service in which they are engaged, and about as proportionate to its require- 
ments as a park of artillery for the dispersion of a flock of sparrows ? 

' In conclusion, I cannot but express my disappointment at the educational 
aspect of my district, as seen in the inspection of the last twelve months. It 
certainly is not satisfactory for the great county of York, for it really amounts 
to this, that the most approved means for bettering the elementary education 
of the working classes have been freely used — have been used, also, for a suffi- 
cient length of time to test their value — and that they have produced very little 
effect — that, on the whole, their effect seems to diminish rather than to increase 
— that during the last year the results of inspection bring to light very little, 
if any, progress in the intellectual attainments of the school children, and 
show no improvement in that particular, by which chiefly intellectual progress 
is rendered possible, their age and length of attendance. In one of these 
points it would be difficult to say that there is any advance ; in the other, 
there is a decided retrogression since my last report. 

I I confess that this is a very discouraging fact. For Yorkshire is not in the 
same position with other parts of England, where, either from want of means 
or lack of energy, the people declined to enter, or entered only of late, into the 
great educational struggle. It was one of the first counties to take advantage 
of your lordships' Minutes of 1845-6. It has continued ever since to receive 
a large portion of your grants. It has a larger staff of certified teachers and 
apprentices (reckoned together) than any other county. Of the schools which 
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I inspected last year, only 22 per cent, were without either the one or the 
other of these advantages. Very nearly half the teachers, both male and 
female, of the schools under inspection hold certificates of merit Above half 
the schools, including those of every kind that have been inspected during the 
year — those even for mere infants — those in almost pauperised districts —those 
in out-of-the-way country villages — in short, in all those localities where there 
would seem to be the least chance of ability to comply with your lordships' 
conditions — above half the whole number have apprentices at work in them.' 



From the Rev. F. C. Cook's Report, 1854. 

' I observe, to my great regret, that the tables representing the age of the 
children, and the time which they pass in school, do not give so favourable an 
aspect as those of the last two years. The per-centage of boys and girls above 
twelve years of age had increased from 11*28 to 13*43, and in the following year 
to 18*85. This appeared to me a hopeful symptom; but this year it has de- 
creased to 7*02.' 



Rev. J. P. Norris's Report, 1854. 

' I believe I was rather above than below the mark when I said, at the close 
of my last report* that, out of every hundred children in my district, not more 
than six or seven were really profiting by the improved education introduced 
by your lordships' measures. It cannot be too often repeated that the great 
difficulty now is not so much to provide good schools as to persuade the people 
to take advantage of them when established' 



Rev. J. J". Bland/orcTs General Report, 1854. 

' In every annual report which Her Majesty's inspectors are called upon to 
make, there is one point to which your lordships' attention is invariably 
directed, as in no slight degree unfavourably affecting the measures now being 
taken for the promotion of education amongst the labouring classes, and that is 
the early age at which the child of the working man is removed from the ele- 
mentary school ; but this evil is enormously exaggerated when the frequent 
absences from school for one excuse or another during this short period is 
taken into account' 



Rev. W. J. Kennedy's General Report, 1854. 

'Still in many particulars there are great evils and defects, especially in the 
internal condition of our schools ; and in some matters improvement is at a 
stand-still, not to say at a dead-lock. 

* At the root of all the shortcomings of our schools lies the difficulty of get- 
ting the children to attend school at all, or, if they come, to attend with regu- 
larity. Non-attendance and irregular attendance may be called the ultimate 
difficulties which will have to be grappled with. 

* The next most serious difficulty, and one which will have to be dealt with 
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before any further great progress is made, is the want of adequate and perma- 
nent funds for the annual support of schools. This must ever form the burden 
of my cry till the want is supplied, because it is the one great and pressing 
want which meets me at every turn. 

1 But if the opposite system — viz. one of high fees, ranging from fourpence 
to sixpence a week — be generally adopted, and if the labouring classes should 
be found able and willing to pay such fees, there is a result to be looked for 
which has not been calculated upon, I think, by the persons who so strenuously 
advocate the plan of rendering schools self-supporting by means of high fees : 
I mean that the parents of the scholars will claim to have an influential voice 
in the management of schools which they entirely support ; and I do not see 
how their claim could be refused. I venture to think, however, that no plan 
will ever succeed in getting our schools duly and permanently provided with 
sufficient incomes, save one involving some organic change, such as an edu- 
cational rate. I fear that no mere development of the present system in any 
direction can ever meet with the wants I refer to. 

* When we compare what is being done in this parish with what wants doing, 
how trifling the former appears to the latter ! I am satisfied that, unless some 
means are found for securing the attendance of the children of the labourers, all 
that we are doing in education will only tend to a wider separation of classes. 
A few are receiving a good education ; but juvenile labour is becoming more 
valuable, consequently the mass are neglected. I fear there are more people 
growing up in Ipstones unable to read and write than ever. I find it perfectly 
hopeless to attempt to contend with the selfishness of many employers and the 
ignorance and carelessness of parents.' — From the Schoolmaster of Ipstones 9 
Report. 



Rev. E. Douglas Tinlincfs General Report, 1864. 

1 There is thus much to encourage us in our work amongst the children of the 
poor. Yet> still it is my duty, as on former occasions, to lay before your lord- 
ships the great and increasing difficulty which we have to contend against in 
the early withdrawal of children from school at an age when their school 
instruction can only be considered to be beginning to tell with advantage upon 
them ; so that, whilst our schools are fuller, and the average per-centage of 
children under education greater, the age of the children is decidedly less.' 



Rev. M. MitchelFs General Report, 1854. 

1 In former reports I have alluded to the burden that the maintenance of 
schools imposes on the clergy, and to the possible necessity of providing some 
means other than mere voluntary contributions for their future support. I 
receive many letters from the clergy on the subject, to which I now refer chiefly, 
because the Venerable Archdeacon Ormerod, than whom no one is a more 
zealous educationist, or has a better acquaintance with the facts relating to 
schools in Norfolk and Suffolk, has been so good as to lend to me his unpub- 
lished charge, delivered to the clergy of his archdeaconry, and received by them 
with approbation. He says :— . 
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« " To dwell on the difficulties of maintaining a school would be mere waste 
of time — here it would be doubly so, the auditory being mainly composed of 
the witnesses to the fact. But long and careful consideration of the case would 
seem to lead to the conclusion that the urgent necessity of making such pro- 
Tision can only be met by rate or assessment. From voluntary efforts no great 
additional resources can be expected. So far as the clerical support of parochial 
schools is concerned, in the great majority of cases, the means of particular 
pastors may be considered as permanently taxed to the utmost, by conscientious 
and benevolent obligations in support of particular schools. May all good 
results attend on what has been already done— their promoters desire no better 
reward. But it can hardly be expected that, in so vital a question as is that 
of education, the welfare of so many should be left in dependence on the means, 
inclination, or ability of individuals or localities. The most effective, perhaps 
the only, means of meeting the difficulty would appear to be in a rate or 
assessment." 

* The Archdeacon then goes on to point out how difficulties which might be 
raised could be met or overcome — or even never actually arise — and, with 
unusual power, he answers all objections. I bring this matter forward chiefly 
to show the progress which this opinion is making in the district. You are 
aware that it has been my own opinion, from the first year of my inspection, 
that some measure for relieving the clergy from the burden of national educa- 
tion would sooner or later be called for ; and many are of opinion that, when 
such measure is passed, it should be accompanied by a clause to make education 
compulsory.' 



90 



APPENDIX II. 

Letter to H. Chester, Esq. Middle-da88 Education arid 
Society of Arts Public Local Eocaminations. 

Groevenor Square: Jane 28, 1854. 

Dear Sir, — I am ashamed of the delay which has elapsed 
since I promised to write about the adoption of some steps 
for the improvement of the education of the middle classes, 
especially those engaged in agriculture. But the subject is 
one requiring much consideration, and my time and attention 
have been unfortunately much occupied by my pamphlet on 
the ' Self-Government of London.' 

The education of the lower classes, though still very far 
from adequately cared for, has unquestionably of late made 
much more progress than that of the class next above them. 
Not only have large sums been granted by the State, and 
given by the charitable, to establish and maintain schools, 
schoolmasters, and pupil-teachers, for the children of the in- 
dependent labourer, but large sums have also been granted 
by the State, and voted by the guardians, for workhouse and 
district schools, in order to afford a good education to pauper 
children ; and many of these schools, such as those of 
Norwood, Quatt, Annerly, &c. will bear comparison with any 
schools in the country, whether as regards religious and in- 
tellectual education or practical industrial training. 

No efforts (on at all a commensurate scale) have been 
made to improve the education of the middle classes in 
general, or of that portion of them with whom I, as a country 
gentleman, am most concerned, and in whose welfare I feel 
the deepest interest. 

The too general want of enlarged education among the 
small farmers in times past has inclined them to undervalue 
its importance to their children, as compared with the profit 
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to themselves of the children's work, and the future advantage 
to the children of early industrial training. Moreover, the 
sturdy spirit of self-dependence which is the characteristic of 
the great body of our English middle classes, leads the farmers 
to dislike any place of education wearing anything like an 
eleemosynary aspect, and to prefer private schools for their 
children when they give them any education at all beyond 
the first rudiments at a very early age. These private 
schools, though their charges are much higher than those of 
the parochial, national, or British schools, are, for the most 
part, from what I hear, decidedly inferior to them. The 
masters of these schools, though there are many most 
honourable and meritorious exceptions, are yet too often 
persons who, having proved themselves unequal to all 
other business, are considered quite equal to the easy and 
unimportant task of instructing the minds and forming the 
characters of the men and women of the coming generation ; 
while their schools, being private schools, are uninspected by 
any competent judges, and they thus lose the benefit of the 
instructive criticisms and friendly suggestions of that valuable 
body of men, the Government school inspectors. Nor can I 
altogether condemn, though I cannot but deplore, the sturdy 
English feeling which leads them to resist intrusion and in- 
terference. But the result of a continuance of this state of 
things — of the non-attendance at school of many farmers' 
children, and the attendance at indifferent schools of many 
others — cannot be doubted. Inferiority in instruction must 
gradually lower the position of the less educated among the 
large farmers' children, and cause the children of the small 
farmers, with small capital, to change places before long with 
their more highly-instructed labourers. This is already seen 
by the more intelligent among themselves ; but it is precisely 
those who least foresee this fate for their children that most 
require some friendly interference to avert it. 

All unnecessary inversion of the actual order of society is 
in itself to be deprecated, the suffering thereby caused to the 
party depressed being out of all proportion greater than the 
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happiness added to the party elevated. So clearly is this 
principle recognised by our law (as, indeed, by that of all 
civilized nations, ancient or modern), that by the Statute of 
Limitations it affirm persistence in long-continued injustice 
to be less injurious to society than justice too long deferred ; 
and confirms the wrongful title of an old intruder's children, 
rather than cause confusion and hardship by establishing the 
rightful owners in their stead. But in the case of the 
educational deficiencies of the middle classes, and especially 
of the farmers, the evil to be remedied has arisen in no small 
degree from their meritorious spirit of self-dependence. It 
would, therefore, be most unjust as well as cruel, to acquiesce 
contentedly in their being superseded as a class by their 
inferiors, in consequence of the public and private aid afforded 
eleemosynarily to the latter. Nor would it be less impolitic 
than cruel and unjust. For that very same honest family pride 
and horror of dependence, so honourably distinguishing our 
middle classes, has been sadly impaired among the lower, by 
the action of our system of Poor Laws ; so that the labourers, 
if elevated to a level with the farmers, with equal knowledge 
and equal advantages in other respects, would, in general, 
prove decidedly inferior to them in some of the most valuable 
of our national characteristics. 

Two cases of prosperous tradesmen (sons of day labourers) 
allowing their parents to receive not only alms but parochial 
relief, have, while writing this, come under my own observa- 
tion. I have heard, from good authorities, numberless 
similar instances, some of the most revolting description. 
But who ever heard of hereditary tradesmen or farmers, much 
more of our poor clergy or gentry, permitting such an ar- 
rangement ? A sense of shame, and of that honest family 
pride to which I have referred, quite apart from family 
affection, forbids their doing so. 

Devonshire being a county of small farmers, these conside- 
rations had for some time pressed heavily upon my mind. 
On every ground, public and personal, I deplored the decay 
I saw too clearly impending over a class endowed with so 
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many sterling qualities particularly valuable at the present 
day, and, moreover, having the strongest claims upon my 
personal sympathies. But I did not see how to avert their 
doom. 

Several efforts had been made, but made hitherto with 
little success, to improve the education of the farmers. The 
college at Cirencester had been established, to which I was a 
very early subscriber. It has lately, I understand, been 
working very successfully; but though it has educated 
many to be farmers, it has hardly numbered one farmer's son* 
among its pupils; and its failure to answer this, its more 
especial object, proves that the remedy is not to be found in 
new and expensive institutions, in grand Gothic buildings, 
with costly staff and establishments. An education in such, 
to be self-supporting, must be expensive, and unless self- 
supporting, it acquires an eleemosynary taint. Some time, 
however, last winter, it occurred to me, or rather to a friend 
of mine with whom I had been talking over the matter, that 
it might be possible, by providing for young men of the 
middle classes, and especially for young farmers, prizes for 
competition, and a standard of acquirements, to make a suc- 
cessful effort to develope the intelligence and spirit of appli- 
cation now, from want of incentives and guidance, lying 
dormant in many a farmer's son ; and to cause either the 
voluntary self-improvement of many existing private schools, 
or else the spontaneous establishment of many better ones in 
their stead. 

The following is a sketch of the notion which occurred to 
us as the best means for attaining our object : — 

That in the chief county town a yearly examination should 
take place under the patronage of the lord-lieutenant, county 
magistrates, or other influential persons connected with the 
county ; at which examination all youths and young men of 

* This was an overstatement* as the Principal of the College proved in a 
letter which he addressed to me soon after the appearance of these words in 
the Journal of the Society of Arts, but he admitted the number of farmers' 
sons at the college to be very small. 
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the county, whose parents or near relatives were, or had been 
in respectable and independent circumstances, might apply 
for a ' County Degree,' and compete for ' County Honours.' 

That the ( County Degree ' be intended to fix and maintain 
a standard of education becoming an Englishman of the 
middle class. 

That the ' County Honours ' be the reward of excellence 
in any one or more of the practical departments of knowledge, 
such as agriculture and the management of stock, chemistry, 
mining, navigation, engineering, &c. 

That, in addition to the 4 County Degree ' and c County 
Honours,' individuals be invited to connect with these exa- 
minations special prizes and scholarships. 

The sole expense of this proposal would be the salary of a 
secretary to conduct correspondence, and the payment of 
examiners, many of whom, however, would be sure to act 
gratuitously. 

If it should succeed, a very small fee on the conferring a 
degree (say 10s.) would provide a liberal sum for the secretary 
and examiners ; and the expense of the 4 County Honours ' 
(which would carry with them some substantial reward, such 
as books, valuable medals, <fec) would be met by a very small 
contribution on the part of those who take an interest in the 
county examinations. 

The ( County Degrees ' would, of course, be recorded in a 
public register, and a ' Book of Honours ' kept. 

The ' Degree Paper,' or Diploma, given to each successful 
candidate, should be stamped with a county seal, and signed 
by the examiners, and perhaps also by the lord-lieutenant or 
some other person of eminence in the county. 

I had satisfied myself, from several enquiries I had made 
of persons likely to be right on such points, that (provided 
of course a sufficiently influential body of the gentry expressed 
their concurrence in the scheme, and their disposition to view 
with favour, and cceteris paribus, give a preference to those 
who distinguished themselves at these examinations) this 
degree, thus stamped with public approbation, would be con- 
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sidered by any who came up for examination well worth 10s. 
to them as a testimonial, and, so to speak, a passport to 
favour and employment. 

Of the friends to whom I mentioned this scheme, none 
expressed any positive disapprobation ; all, but one or two, 
approved highly of the outline I had given, and at once said 
they were quite disposed to entertain favourably the proposal 
of working it out. I may mention among members approving, 
Lord Lansdowne,* Lord Harrowby, Lord Yarborough,t Lord 
Stanley, M.P., Lord Courtenay,J Lord Ashburton, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Mr. Sotheron, M.P.,§ and Mr. Tanner Davy, a well- 
known Devonshire agriculturist, farming his own estate. 

But when I informed them of the communications I had 
had with you since my arrival in town, and of your having 
made me aware, for the first time, that the Society of Arts 
had already taken steps for holding examinations of the 
members of institutions in union with it, and for granting 
certificates of merit ; these gentlemen felt with me that, even 
if the society, on account of its comprehensive character as a 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce — on account of the services it has rendered to agri- 
culture as well as to other arts — on account of its long 
existence, and of the illustrious patronage it enjoys — did not 
present (as we think it does) peculiar advantages for carrying 
out such a national scheme ; it would be a pity needlessly to 
prepare and put in motion two sets of machinery instead of 
one, to effect objects so nearly identical, and apparently so 
readily attainable by a joint action, at once more powerful 
and less costly than separate action could be. They therefore 
agreed with me that the proceedings of the Society of Arts 
would render it expedient to defer taking further steps for 
the prosecution of the scheme I had sketched out ; at any rate 
till we had satisfied ourselves of the.hopelessness of attaining 
our end by means of some arrangement with the society. 

This, from what passed hetween us when I had the pleasure 

* The late. f The late. } The present Earl of Devon. 

{ The Eight Honourable Sotheron-Estcourt. 
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of seeing you upon the subject, I venture to hope may prove 
not impossible. 

But the classes of which we have been speaking, the 
farmers and artisans, differ so much in their circumstances 
and requirements, that, for the purpose of dealing with both 
successfully, it is clear some modifications, or rather exten- 
sions of the constitution of branches of the Society of Arts, of 
the already-prepared machinery for conducting its examina- 
tions, and of the character of the examinations themselves, 
would be indispensable. Moreover, in my opinion, some 
changes in the kind of certificates or honours to be given to 
those who have passed their examinations with credit or dis- 
tinction might be most advantageously made. 

We will take these questions, if you please, in succession. 

In the first place, then, farmers are not mechanics, and will 
not belong to Mechanics' Institutes. Under your present 
system, if I mistake not, each separate provincial institution 
in connection with the Society of Arts becomes, so to speak, 
a branch of the society, by paying the annual subscription 
required from every member ; and thus not only obtains, with 
regard to the publications, &c. of the society, the privileges 
of an individual member, but also obtains, with regard to 
lectures, &c. privileges not available for individual members 
of our central society. It further, in its character of a branch 
of the society, obtains with respect to access to the rooms 
and admission to the lectures, &c. of the society, for each 
and all of its local members, privileges in no way distinguish- 
able from those of individual subscribing members of the 
society paying their annual two guineas. It is obvious that 
the constant relations between the metropolis and the active 
and generally large towns where Mechanics' Institutes are 
chiefly found, must be very different from any which could 
be established between any body of farmers and the society 
here in London; and that, therefore, though for the one 
no intermediate bond of union is required, yet that is no 
reason against establishing it in the case of the other. From 
all I have been able to learn, some county or at least pro- 
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vincial organisation of branches would be indispensable to 
ensure, on the part of the farmers, any interest in the pro- 
ceedings of the metropolitan Society of Arts. When I say 
provincial, I mean something analogous in character to the 
Bath and West of England Society for the Encouragement of 
Agriculture, Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, whose sphere 
of action comprises the counties of Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, 
and Dorset. Practical men agree, that without something of 
the sort to connect farmers in the country with our remote 
society, it would be hopeless to get any scheme to work. I 
venture to think, therefore, that county or provincial branches, 
as local centres of correspondence and action for the farmers, 
would be desirable. 

On the other hand, a county or provincial organisation, in 
the case of very large, wealthy, or populous counties or 
districts, would, without smaller subdivisions, neither put the 
scattered farmers into sufficient communication with the 
society in London ; nor (which is more material) make a suf- 
ficient return, in the shape of its single subscription of 21. 2s., 
for the advantages placed by the society within reach of its 
local members. 

In such cases, the analogous example of the Yorkshire 
and other provincial or county unions would seem to suggest, 
mutatis mutandis, the very organisation required. For the 
Yorkshire union, comprising some 130 institutes (of which 
all contribute, according to a certain scale of payment, to its 
support, and about a quarter are also in union with us in 
London), stands itself, as regards its annual subscription, on 
the same footing with respect to the Society of Arts as any of 
the 362 Mechanics' Institutes in union with us. Still, though 
it does not interfere between them and us here, and of course, 
is not allowed to extend to institutions in union with it, but 
not with us, any of the benefits afforded by our society 
beyond that of being able to give them good advice derived 
from our ' Journal,' it certainly exercises a very powerful and 
useful influence upon them. It corresponds with the va- 
rious Yorkshire institutes in union with it, ascertains their 
/ H 
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condition and prospects, collects and records their statistics and 
proceedings, diffuses information among them, facilitates their 
making arrangements among themselves for their mutual ad- 
vantage and convenience, and forms a general bond of union 
and cooperation among them. 

In other cases, such as those of poorer, less advanced, or 
smaller counties, recourse might be had to something like the 
organisation already recognised by the Society of Arts in the 
case of the Hants and Wilts Educational Society. This 
association, as it was established with its branches in different 
villages solely for the institution and interchange of village 
lending libraries and gratuitous lectures, and comprises no 
institutions of the nature of Mechanics' Institutes; has 
recently had the privilege granted it, in return for its single 
subscription, of enabling all the members of its different 
branches to profit by the examinations of the society. In 
other cases, advantage might be taken of the power which the 
president of any institution has, of making his own single 
21. 28. subscription available to place his institute in union 
with our society here in London. 

Upon these questions I have no right — were I fully 
competent to do so, which I feel I am not — to propose any 
definite arrangement. These are precisely the points on 
which the Conference is specially qualified and authorised to 
decide. I would only further remark, with regard to such 
subdivisions that, in the case of Mechanics' Institutes, they 
generally determine themselves — Mechanics' Institutes, 
except in the very largest towns, being naturally established 
one in each place. But the case of the country is quite dif- 
ferent, and would most likely hardly admit of being dealt 
with on any quite uniform plan. The districts of small local 
agricultural societies in some cases ; in others some association 
of parishes (such as that round my father's place in Devon- 
shire) for the periodical interchange of their respective lend- 
ing libraries ; in others perhaps the boundaries of the Poor-Law 
Union, might suggest a convenient area for the operations of a 
branch society. But if the principle be favourably received 
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by the Conference, and by the gentry and farmers generally 
throughout the country, when it is submitted to them, I an- 
ticipate no serious obstacles : for the points I have just men- 
tioned would not be very difficult to adjust, if taken in hand 
with a willing and conciliatory spirit. And in these days of 
happily increased and increasing sympathy and intercourse 
between the higher, middle, and lower classes, of earnest and 
self-denying toil for the improvement of the rising generation, 
there is no fear but that plenty of competent persons are to 
be found among the gentry, the clergy, and the more 
educated of the middle classes, who would, upon the mere 
payment of their expenses out of pocket, gladly undertake, 
without fee or reward, the useful but not habitually laborious 
duties of acting under the name of presidents, secretaries, or 
treasurers, as the organs and managers of branch associations 
in the country. 

The next point to be considered is the machinery prepared 
for the proposed examinations. 

Owing to the restricted character of these examinations, 
and the limited amount of funds, I find that the society have 
pretty well made up their minds that they cannot do much 
more in the matter than issue printed examination papers ; 
make arrangements to prevent, as far as may be, unfair 
conduct on the part of those who are to answer in them ; and 
award prizes and certificates on the imperfect data furnished 
by the answers to these papers returned by £he several insti- 
tutions, to be looked over and adjudicated upon in London. 
But if the cooperation of those who are interested in land 
could be obtained towards enlarging the original sphere of 
these examinations, so as to embrace all the subjects naturally 
comprised in the education of the different classes of our 
countrymen, whether engaged in manufactures or agriculture, 
in trade at home or commerce abroad ; it cannot be doubted 
that larger resources would be available for the purposes of 
the society. 

A part of these increased resources could not, I think, be 
better applied than to the improvement of the examinations, 

h 2 
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by sending down to each place of examination one or more 
examiners, of such experience in the work and of such 
eminence as to command respect ; and while thus providing 
for the better conduct of the examination by printed papers, 
by superadding to that viva voce examinations, the impor- 
tance of which is in general, I think, hardly adequately ap- 
preciated among us. 

I met with some very interesting particulars the other day, 
in a number of the ' London Keview' of the year 1827, 
respecting the successful working of the viva voce medical 
examinations in France, called the concours ; and they were 
quite borne out to me by a communication I had on the 
subject with a young medical man who had lately undergone 
it. I remember some striking observations of that distin- 
guished educator, the late lamented Dr. Arnold, on the 
advantage of viva voce examinations ; and, when properly 
combined with written ones, of their effect in bringing 
forth into due, though not disproportionate prominence, 
several valuable qualities; such as presence of mind, 
promptitude in bringing previously-acquired knowledge 
to bear upon any unexpected point, and facility in turning 
that knowledge to account by stating it at once in a clear 
and intelligible manner. Some of the further advantages 
of viva voce examinations, in enabling the examiner to 
test with far more accuracy the real amount of the student's 
available knowledge, and to detect mere cramming, are most 
clearly stated, and supported by quotations from the evidence 
of high practical authorities, in pp. 51 and 52 of the admirable 
' Eeport of the Committee of the Society of Arts (last year) 
on Industrial Instruction.' 

The next point to be considered is the extension of the 
subjects to be embraced in the examination* Upon this 
point there could hardly be a difference of opinion. The 
principles of agriculture and of the management of stock, 
together with a certain amount of chemistry, considered in its 
relation to these arts, would obviously, for the sake of the 
farmers, require adding to the subjects enumerated in the 
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circular issued last May by our society respecting the exa- 
minations ; while, to make the course complete, something of 
the principles of mining and of navigation would seem 
desirable besides, in those parts of the country where mines or 
shipping are to be generally found. 

I have now very briefly touched upon the several modifica- 
tions and extensions I mentioned some time back as, in my 
opinion, either indispensable, or highly conducive to the suc- 
cessful occupation by the Society of Arts of the enlarged 
sphere of usefulness I have ventured to propose. Thus much 
of the extended scheme would, I firmly believe, work satisfac- 
torily enough, and render good service to the country, if taken 
up heartily by the different classes and interests which are 
at length happily discovering how much more intimately they 
are all concerned in each other's welfare than for a long time 
they had been willing to suppose. But I cannot help hoping 
that the Conference will consent to proceed a little further — 
that it will agree with me as to the desirableness of profiting 
by the present opportunity to encourage the acquisition of 
certain other branches of knowledge less special in character, 
and less immediately telling, perhaps, upon any particular 
trade or calling ; but not on that account the less essential to 
those whose benefit we seek in the examinations already pro- 
posed. Carlyle, if I mistake not, speaks somewhere of the 
necessity of looking at our operatives, not as mere weavers 
and spinners, but as weaving men and spinning men ; not as 
hands, but as men, partaking of our common nature, and 
entitled to have the claims of that common nature fitly re- 
cognised. Without entering here upon the highest sense in 
which these words might be taken in reference to a future 
state, I may venture to press the importance of considering 
our population as consisting not merely of fellow-men, but 
of brother Englishmen; sure, in these days of extending 
franchise and increased power in the masses, to exercise a 
powerful influence for good or for evil upon the destinies of our 
country. No course of instruction we could give them — no 
course of study we could encourage them to pursue — with a 
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view to their particular callings alone, could claim the title 
of a complete education calculated to qualify them for the 
performance of the social and political duties attaching 
directly or indirectly to every citizen of a free country. 
This is not the time or place to speak of the excellences or 
defects of the system of education in our Universities for the 
higher classes ; but there is one feature in it which, theoretically 
at least, I think we must all approve — that of obliging each 
candidate for a degree to pass a certain examination in the 
several branches of academical learning which are considered 
indispensable by the University ; and of making the attain- 
ment of the highest honours in any special branch dependent 
upon the manifestation of a moderate, but competent, ac- 
quaintance with the other recognised branches of academical 
learning. Indeed, at Cambridge, the most consummate 
classical scholar is required to prove a more than moderate 
knowledge of mathematics before he can be placed upon the 
classical tripos. And I well remember a friend of my own, 
of considerable learning and ability, being shut out in conse- 
quence from the distinction he would otherwise certainly 
have obtained. 

I will not touch the disputed point, whether or not the man 
of sound general training will be likely to surpass, even in 
his own pursuit, the man who has entirely devoted his whole 
faculties from childhood upwards to that one pursuit ; still 
less will I, on the other hand, question the usually greater 
usefulness and superior intellectual condition of the man who 
has learnt a few things really well, and has completely 
mastered them, compared with that of one who has only a 
superficial smattering of many things. But still, in the case 
of those for whose benefit the examinations are proposed, 
I believe we shall agree that it would be desirable, with 
a view to their general fitness for their duties, public and 
private, for their general education to have comprised 
some little acquaintance with the history of their 
own country, and the geography of the British Empire, 
a complete mastery of the simpler rules of grammar and 
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arithmetic, to say nothing of some knowledge of ' common 
things.' 

I venture, therefore, to think, that while it would be still 
right for the society to proceed in the course it had originally 
proposed, as regards the holding of examinations in particular 
subjects, and the giving certificates of merit for proficiency 
in them severally, the society might advantageously at the 
same time adopt a part of the project which, in ignorance of 
your proceedings, I had been separately urging ; so much of 
it, I mean, as involves the granting of degrees for the purpose 
of establishing and maintaining a standard of education 
befitting an Englishman, either of the middle class or of 
the elite of that next below it. Something of a standard of 
acquirements on some points you had already seemed to 
recognise as necessary. For I observe that in the circular in 
the ' Journal ' of April 7 last, fair penmanship and good spell- 
ing are announced as indispensable conditions for the ob- 
taining of any certificates at all. It would only, I think, be 
an extension of the same principle to say to the candidates : 
'We are willing to grant certificates of merit of different 
classes for proficiency in certain branches of study, but we 
will found a higher kind of " honours " (analogous to the 
triposes at Cambridge and the classes at Oxford) for profi- 
ciency in the same and other branches. To these honours 
alone the more valuable prizes will be attached, and these 
honours shall be open to none who have not taken an ordinary 
" degree ; " that is, who have not, by passing a graduate's exa- 
mination, proved themselves to possess a certain moderate 
amount of general acquirements, such as no Englishman of 
your position ought to be without. The want of these ac- 
quirements will prevent our certifying you to be an educated 
man, however eminent may be your attainments in some 
one particular line.' 

And this brings me to a point which I cannot approach 
without much diffidence and hesitation, knowing the dif- 
ficulties which it has caused about schemes much larger, 
and affairs much weightier than those of the Society of Arts. 
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If the Conference should agree with me that it is expedient 
for the society to make arrangements for granting the degree 
of graduate analogous, on a humbler scale, to that of an Uni- 
versity M.A. or B.A. and implying, as that is supposed to 
do, the possession of certain general attainments to be ex- 
pected in an Englishman of a certain position, how can we 
altogether ignore religious knowledge as an obvious branch of 
an education, ex hypothese, appropriate for a citizen and man ? 

I have throughout assumed that we have been looking 
at men in their relations to each other and to the material 
world, and not in their infinitely higher and more important 
relations to their Maker. The constitution of the Society of 
Arts happily enables men of the most opposite creeds and 
politics to cooperate cordially in the promotion of objects 
which they each know and feel not to be the highest aims of 
their lives, but which yet being, as far as they go, good and 
useful in themselves, they can heartily concur and combine 
to advance. Even if I had not the pleasure of being asso- 
ciated in the society with gentlemen, if I may say so, hold- 
ing more exclusive opinions than my own, I should have 
been one of the last men to hesitate in joining such a body. 
Nothing in my religion or political tenets, as my public con- 
duct has sufficiently indicated, would, of itself, at all dispose 
me to exclusiveness or intolerance. I feel, as strongly as 
any man can, that anything like a religious test or profession 
of faith would be utterly incompatible with the whole spirit 
of our body. But it is quite clear to me that (looking upon 
men, as I said we must, in our capacity of members of the 
Society of Arts, in this lower point of view exclusively) no 
one can, with any show of reason, be called an educated man 
who is not acquainted, to a certain degree, with Scripture 
history (whether he believes or not is beyond our present 
purpose), who has not some knowledge of the contents of the 
Bible — to speak of it with perfect truth, though in how 
infinitely lower a point of view than I trust we, one and all of 
us, habitually regard it in. 

The Book (to fti/3\iov) must be recognised as the most 
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wonderful and wonder-working volume that ever appeared 
on earth. 

What can a man know of the history of the world — how 
can he understand anything of the laws, institutions, and 
literature of this or any other civilized country, since the 
time of Constantine, if he is wholly unacquainted with the 
contents of that Book and the religion it teaches ? This is 
not the occasion even to glance at the controversy raging 
between the advocates of purely secular and religious educa- 
tion in public establishments. I would only remark that, 
whether rightly or wrongly, public opinion has hitherto pro- 
nounced itself strongly in favour of the latter ; and that this 
appears to me a fact, which though not at all conclusive, yet 
ought not wholly to be left out of sight in the consideration 
of the present question. 

My own individual impression is, that the broad, com- 
prehensive, and unsectarian character of the Society of Arts 
could be perfectly maintained, and public opinion satisfied, in 
what I believe to be its not unreasonable requirement of 
some knowledge of Scripture on the part of persons pur- 
porting to be well educated ; that the rights of conscience 
would be fully respected on the one hand, and the trans- 
cendent importance of religious instruction in every point 
of view, even down to the lowest and most worldly one, 
would be adequately recognised on the other, if, as one of 
the conditions indispensable to attaining a degree, each 
candidate were required to produce a certificate of competent 
religious knowledge, signed by (say) two ministers of his 
own persuasion. I put forward these views, with regard 
to this kind of certificate, with much diffidence, because 
they may at first sight seem calculated, if adopted, to place 
the society in a new position. It will be for the Conference 
to weigh them maturely. My own firm conviction is that, 
if fairly considered, they would be found in no way con- 
flicting with the spirit or operations of the society. Whether 
this certificate be adopted or not, the question of the sort of 
standard to be required for a graduate's degree would not be 
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affected. My own idea would be that, in the first instance, 
at any rate, some such standard as the following would suffice : 
Beading, fluently and correctly, writing correctly from dicta- 
tion, an elementary knowledge of grammar, good penmanship, 
and elementary knowledge of arithmetic and book-keeping, 
and a general acquaintance with the outline of English history, 
and of the geography of the British empire. 

I mention book-keeping, because it appears peculiarly 
desirable that the agricultural population should follow the 
example of that of the towns generally in learning the prin- 
ciples and adopting the habit of keeping accounts. Up to the 
present time, farmers, as a general rule, are very deficient in 
this respect. The rest of the subjects speak for themselves. 

I may be partial in the estimate I have formed of the 
probable results of a measure on which my mind has been 
so long and earnestly dwelling ; but I cannot help thinking 
that great good will result to the community, both directly 
and indirectly, from the adoption of some such system as I 
have ventured to sketch out — directly to the improvement 
of the education of the middle classes and the elevation of 
their standard of attainments — indirectly in the recognition 
of a more extended identity of basis for the education both 
of the middle classes and of the elite of that next below them, 
before the commencement of that complete divergence into 
separate pursuits and callings which in those classes takes 
place at a much earlier age than it does in the higher classes, 
and, in my opinion, decidedly too soon for their own indi- 
vidual advantage, and for the homogeneity, if I may use the 
word, which ought to pervade the classes of a united nation, 
whatever be their several trades or callings. 

I have, in conclusion, only to apologise for the length to 
which this letter has unintentionally grown, and to ask your 
kind assistance in getting the subject of it fairly and, I would 
fain hope, favourably considered by the Conference next week. 

I remain, dear Sir, 
With great truth, yours faithfully, 

H. Chester, Esq. Ebrington. 
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Memorandum on Middle Class Education. By Lord 
Ebrington. 1855. 

Having already repeatedly made public, both in writing * 
and by word of mouth, my impression as to the extent and 
causes of the relative deficiency of the means of education 
for the middle classes in general and for the farmers in par- 
ticular, I need not here go into the whole question again. 
Nor need I repeat how sincerely anxious I feel that farmers 
and farming should keep pace with the progress of other 
classes and other arts. I will observe, however, that if things 
go on as they do now, I augur more favourably for some time 
to come of the professional than of the social prospects of the 
farmers. And for this reason : though, on the one hand, I 
am convinced, from the decided advance which agriculture, 
like all other arts, has latterly been making, that a combi- 
nation of science with practice, and an acquaintance with 
the experience of a wide circle of agriculturists, attainable 
only by the well-educated, wiJl become gradually more and 
more indispensable to profitable farming ; yet, on the other 
hand, the more I see of farming and farmers, the more 
sensible I become of the very great amount of valuable 
practical knowledge they, for the most part, have of their 
particular business. And though highly-educated gentlemen, 
on the strength of the really fuller knowledge they have 
derived on certain agricultural points from their wider range 
of reading, reflection, and travels, sometimes flatter them- 
selves they can give regular farmers general lessons in their 
trade ; yet the more I am able to learn of the comparative 

* Letter to Mr. Chester of June 28, 1854, in the Journal of the Soviety of 
Arts; speeches at the Conference of the Society of Arte in July, 1854 ; at the 
Tiverton dinner last June, and again at the North Molton and Castle Hill 
dinners this autumn, reported in the Devonshire papers. 
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pecuniary results of professional and of amateur farming in 
general, the more highly I am inclined to rate the regular 
farmer's superiority in whole branches — and those among the 
most important— of that business. This, however, makes 
me only regret the more that, for want of some addi- 
tional education, so many good farmers and sensible men 
should, to so great an extent, be restrained from advancing 
agriculture by the freer communication of their know- 
ledge to others, and from more usefully serving the public 
in various capacities; and should be thus prevented 
from doing more justice to themselves in the eyes of the 
community. 

My object in offering the present prize is not merely to 
give young farmers an incentive to exertion, but also to en- 
deavour to ascertain (with a view to its amendment, if neces- 
sary) the means of education at present practically available 
for that class in Devonshire. I mean of general education, 
as distinguished from business training. I cannot believe 
that in the present day any ascertained deficiency will long 
be allowed to continue in this country without some effort 
being made to supply it, more especially if the class affected 
be one so powerful and so capable of manfully overcoming 
difficulties as the agricultural body has recently shown itself 
to be. In the present instance this accurate knowledge is 
the more essential, because we have some reason to believe, 
not only that more has latterly been done for improving the 
education of the classes both above and below the farmers 
than for them ; but also that the present generation of farmers 
find, with regard to the education of their children, some dis- 
advantages which their predecessors did not before the days 
of Government grants, when such local schools as existed 
were for the most part self-supporting. As it is to the 
masters of the surviving schools of this class that we shall be 
mainly indebted for the preparation of the candidates that 
may present themselves, so it is to them also that we must 
chiefly look for information on this subject. In this investi- 
gation none can be more interested than these teachers. And 
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I would put it to all able and earnest masters of middle-class 
schools whether they have not experienced the want of some 
impartial and recognised standard in their too often unequal 
competition with unscrupulous pretenders to the honourable 
office and title of preceptors. I would ask them to consider 
whether the institution of some public test of their pupils' 
proficiency would not, while encouraging those pupils to in- 
creased exertions and longer stay at school, at the same time 
supply to their establishments an evidence of due qualifica- 
tion or certificate of excellence such as the examinations for 
University degrees and honours have long furnished to the 
schools of the higher classes — and have furnished, I will 
venture to say, with great advantage to them all ; but more 
especially to those which, though some of them simply gram- 
mar schools by their foundation, have, thanks very much to 
these examinations, won a world-wide distinction as the pub- 
lic schools of England. 

The establishment of special examinations to test quali- 
fications with a view to the selection of the right men for 
the right places is becoming one of the questions of the 
day. Witness the examinations recently set on foot for the 
Indian service by the Indian Government ; for the engineers 
and artillery service by the War Department; for lawyers 
by the Inns of Court; and last, not least, those projected for 
our civil service by the late Government. But it is to be 
observed, that as yet the more general character of University 
education does not appear by the results to have at all un- 
fitted University men for distinguishing themselves in these 
more technical and special examinations ; nor does the value 
of academical distinctions appear to have been at all de- 
preciated by the lucrative prizes held out at these newly- 
instituted contests. 

It has yet to be proved whether the establishment of some- 
thing like a standard of middle-class education, by means of 
some examinations analogous to those of our Universities, 
would not prepare the way for, instead of obstructing, and 
be assisted, instead of obscured by, any subsequent trials of 
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more technical or professional qualifications. I believe this 
to be a desideratum much wanted. Whether it can be sup- 
plied remains to be seen. The Society of Arts, by the ex- 
aminations it has lately instituted, has made a vigorous effort 
to do sa As I stated in my letter to Air. Chester, the so- 
ciety's comprehensive character, its more than centenary 
existence, its ties of affiliation with almost every town in 
England, and the countenance of its royal president and 
distinguished vice-presidents, afford it great advantages for 
this work. We shall see by the result of next year's exa- 
minations whether the society has hold enough upon the 
nation at large to succeed in its object. I hope it has. I 
fear, however, it certainly has not upon the rural part of the 
population ; and it is in them I, as a country gentleman, 
must feel the deepest interest. 

I have heard it indeed suggested that the Universities 
might at once strengthen their hold upon the country, and 
render great public service by undertaking this task ; but they 
are at present, and must continue for some time, too much 
engaged in the work of internal reform to admit of our 
reasonably expecting this of them. Whether Government 
examinations, and the certificates to be obtained at them, 
could ever supply the desideratum, is a question, even sup- 
posing Government patronage to be distributed among the 
successful competitors at examinations for different kinds of 
Government employment, instead of, as heretofore, almost 
entirely among political partisans. But one disadvantage 
would attach to the Government's being regarded as the 
chief, if not the sole source of educational distinction for the 
middle classes. I mean the encouragement liable to be thus 
given, unless great care be taken, to the growth of a body of 
highly-educated place-expectants — unhappy and unquiet, be- 
cause looking exclusively to general literary attainments, 
instead of to special qualifications, as their claim for employ- 
ment ; and still continuing to do so after reaching the age 
when men, as a rule, should be branching off, if I may so 
speak, from the general highway of youth into the different 
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byways leading to the several fields of their respective adult 
employments. 

It was under these impressions that, before making trial of 
the Society of Arts, I was led to think of the plan of * County 
Honours ' and * County Degrees ' mentioned in my letter to 
Mr. Chester. As this obviously, however, could not be carried 
into effect without larger and more influential cooperation 
than I had any right to expect for any project of mine, I 
determined to take the step which the council were so kind 
as to honour with a vote of approval when I mentioned it to 
them at Tiverton. Having said thus much to put the 
Council fully in possession of my views, and to secure those 
views, as far as may be, from misconception, I will proceed 
to the details of my scheme : — 

(1.) With regard to the candidates for the prize, my own 
idea is that they should be young men bona fide engaged in 
agriculture, the sons or relatives of Devonshire farmers 
(whether freeholders or tenants), mainly depending for their 
incomes upon the pursuit of agriculture; 

If occasion should arise for a more stringent definition in 
this respect, the 501. franchise would, perhaps, the more 
fairly indicate the minimum for renting farmers, because it is 
with their educational qualifications for their position as 
Englishmen of the middle class, and for their duties as 
citizens of a free country, that we are here concerned, rather 
than with their technical or professional knowledge as per- 
sons engaged in the business of farming. The standard 
adopted for tenant-farmers would furnish a sufficient basis 
for determining the limitations in the cases of freeholders or 
copyholders. It seems unnecessary to fix a maximum; as 
the committee would practically, I believe, find no difficulty 
in deciding whether or not any one offering himself as a 
candidate was or was not, from present position in society, 
or from past advantages of first-rate school or college edu- 
cation, so far above the standard of the class I seek to benefit 
as to be an 'unfair competitor for the others to have to en- 
counter. 
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(2.) The object of limitiDg the age of candidates to 
eighteen and twenty-three inclusive, is simply to insure their 
having all fairly committed themselves to the pursuit of 
agriculture, and being so far removed from boyhood as not 
to repel from competition those just arrived at manhood, 
and already entering upon the business of life. But as I 
have announced my intention of offering the same prize for 
three years in succession, those who are yet rather too young 
to come forward as candidates, may look to doing so here- 
after, and begin forthwith to prepare themselves accordingly. 

(3.) I will refer to my often-cited letter to Mr. Chester for 
the reasons which lead me to require from the candidates 
certificates of competent Scriptural knowledge as a necessary 
part of an Englishman's acquirements, on grounds not re- 
ligious only, with reference to a future world, but also purely 
secular, with reference to the world that now is — to society as 
at present constituted in England — to our English laws and 
English institutions. 

(4.) With regard to the subjects of examination, they have 
this year been purposely limited to three, viz. the English 
Language, the History and Geography of the British Empire, 
and Practical Mathematics — some acquaintance with all of 
which is undeniably required by every Englishman of the 
middle class who can be considered educated up to the 
standard of his position. 

(5.) With regard to the points chiefly to be aimed at in 
examining upon these subjects, I have conferred with the 
three gentlemen who have so kindly undertaken the labo- 
rious duty of conducting the examinations, and I am happy 
to find a general concurrence between their views and mine. 

(a.) The knowledge of the English language I seek to test 
and elicit relates not so much to correct grammar, though 
that of course is implied, as to some acquaintance with the 
force and value of words, and the power of faithfully repre- 
senting thoughts and things in language; that is, of ex- 
pressing what is meant, so as to convey within a reasonable 
compass neither more nor less than the sense intended to 
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be conveyed. Mere grammar, the dry bones, so to speak, of 
the language, cannot of itself perform this higher, and, as it 
were, vital function. Indeed, if there must be a deficiency 
in either one or the other, it had far better be in grammar 
than in expression. 

No one who has not the command of a vocabulary suf- 
ficiently full and appropriate upon any given subject can 
without undue prolixity make himself thoroughly understood 
about it ; or speak or write effectively, even if he can himself 
think accurately, upon it, which, since words are thoughts, is 
in many cases far from easy. On the other hand the em- 
ployment of exaggerated language in the attempt at oratory 
or fine writing, while it is far more repugnant to good 
taste than the want of point and precision resulting from a 
defective vocabulary, for the same reason tends to convey 
impressions at least equally inaccurate. But everyone must 
have heard and read much that was more or less incorrect in 
grammar, and yet perfectly intelligible and to the point, 
often very graphic and sometimes even eloquent. This 
classical scholars well know from occasional examples in the 
best authors. Still even were it otherwise, the practical cha- 
racter of the classes here in question requires that their 
education should deal with substance in preference to form. 

(6.) The History and Geography of the British Empire 
may, I think, be well taken together, as they happen in the 
case of our particular country to be closely connected with 
each other. 

What I should especially seek here in the candidates would 
be a fair acquaintance with the outline of the history of the 
empire, of its principal events, particularly of its wars and 
conquests, or discoveries, and, in connection with these, of 
its colonisation. To this, as of not less importance, espe- 
cially for men engaged in the business of raising food for 
the population, I should add a good general idea of the 
character, products, and resources of the United Kingdom, 
and of those numerous colonies and dependencies which 
together make up the British empire. 

I 
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The consideration of the history and geography of that 
mighty empire in this point of view seems to me better calcu- 
lated to kindle sentiments of pure and undivided patriotism 
in Englishmen, than would be the study, to an equal extent, 
of the history of the English people, of the growth and de- 
velopment of our social organisation and political institu- 
tions; because such a study necessarily brings men into 
contact with party and controversial questions still debated 
at the present day. Moreover, the study without which a 
real knowledge of our history viewed in the latter aspect is 
not to be acquired, must be far deeper and more systematic, 
and demands powers of philosophical reflection hardly to be 
attained without longer and severer mental training than it 
is reasonable to pre-suppose in the candidates to whom I 
offer my prize. 

(c.) With regard to the third subject, viz. Practical Ma- 
thematics, what ought to be required would seem to be a 
thorough knowledge of the earlier rules of arithmetic, and of 
the first principles of the mechanical powers, of book-keeping, 
and of mensuration. I say of the principles, because it is 
far more important to have a thorough understanding of 
principles than a familiarity with those convenient formu- 
laries which, though invaluable in the daily business of life, 
cannot of themselves enable any man to deal with new and 
unexpected cases ; and, if merely learnt by rote, give none 
of the valuable mental training furnished by the process of 
thoroughly mastering any subject. 

In conclusion, I will only add how anxious I am that the 
three examiners * should be relieved from all trouble about 
this matter not inherent in the nature of their duty. And, 
indeed, it would seem on every account desirable that a 
committee should take off their hands any questions that 
may arise as to the admission of persons proposing to present 
themselves as candidates, &c. I would therefore venture to 

* Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart., M.P.; the Kev. ChanceUor Martin; K. 
Dymond, Esq. C.E. who most kindly undertook at my request to conduct the 
first examinations next Easter. 
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ask the Council to designate some Devonshire members of 
the Bath and West of England Society,* whose assistance I 
might solicit for this purpose with the high sanction of the 
Council. 



Extract from the Minutes of the October Meetmg of the 
Council of the Bath and West of England Society for 
the Encouragement of Agriculture, Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce. 1855. 

Established 1777. 

After some remarks upon the above statement of his 
lordship, it was proposed by Mr. T. D. Acland and seconded 
by Mr. A. H. D. Troyte— 

That the Council beg to thank Lord Ebrington for com- 
municating to them the arrangements which he proposes to 
make for awarding the prize which he has offered to the sons 
and relatives of farmers in Devonshire, and to assure him 
that whatever tends to promote so desirable an object cannot 
fail to be a matter of interest to them. 

It was proposed by Mr. Acland and seconded by Mr. 
Dymond — 

That the Council understanding that his lordship does not 
propose to make the Society responsible for the details of the 
proposed examinations, are happy to learn that there is reason 
to believe that some active members of this society are pre- 
pared to cooperate with his lordship in carrying out the pro- 
posed plan. 

Both resolutions were carried nem. con. 



* The following members of the Council — Mr. Sillifant of Coombe, Mr. Thomas 
Hussey of Waybrooke, Mr. Farrant of Growing, Mr. Fry of Culmstock, and 
Mr. Widdicombe of Ugborongh — most kindly undertook to act as a committee 
in compliance with this request. 
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Notice Advertised and Circulated in the County of Devon. 

Lord Ebrington's Prize of Twenty Pounds to the young Man of 
between 18 and 23 years of age, being the Son or Relative of a 
Devonshire Farmer, who shall pass the best Examination in the 
English Language, the History and Geography of the British 
Empire, and Practical Mathematics. 

Each of these subjects will be taken as the groundwork of a 
separate paper ; and a number of questions and exercises 
will be proposed respecting it, with a view to giving the 
candidates a considerable range of choice in their answers. 
It will not be expected that any one candidate should answer 
every question in any one paper ; a few answers will usually 
be sufficient to show the extent and the correctness of the 
writer's knowledge, and his power of bringing it readily to 
bear upon any point to which his attention is called. 

English Literature. — The paper on English Literature 
will naturally be of a comprehensive character. Candidates 
will be expected to show that they can compose sufficiently 
well to be able to write a letter on a given subject in good 
English, and free from defects in grammar or spelling ; that 
they understand the correct meaning of words in common 
use, and are able to apply them properly; and that they 
have some acquaintance with the works of our most cele- 
brated writers. 

English History and Geography. — The questions con- 
tained in this paper will be confined to the History of Eng- 
land since the Norman Conquest. Some of them will pro- 
bably relate to the wars in which this country has from time 
to time been engaged ; others to the extent of our dominions, 
the productions of our colonies, the nature of the soils, 
climates, and general features of various parts of the United 
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Kingdom and its dependencies. Any of the simple Histories 
of England commonly used in schools will enable a candi- 
date to answer the greater part of these questions in a ere- 
ditable manner; but some will be put for the purpose of 
enabling those who have acquired any special information to 
make use of it by giving more advanced answers. 

Mathematics. — This paper will include questions in the 
early rules of Arithmetic, as far as Proportion ; questions on 
Mensuration ; others on the simple mechanical powers, such 
as the lever, the pulley, or the wedge ; and a few questions 
in the elements of Geometry and Trigonometry, for those 
who have made any progress in those studies. 

It is probable that, after the conclusion of the paper exa- 
mination, the Examiners may wish to put a few questions to 
some of the most distinguished candidates by word of mouth. 

It will, of course, be understood that no books or notes of 
any kind are to be brought into the examination -room, and 
that no one will be allowed to leave the room without pre- 
viously giving in his paper of answers. 

George Martin, 

Stafford H. Northcote, ^ Examiners. 

ROBERT DYMOND, 



e, r 



Exeter: November 10, 1855. 

The examination will take place at Exeter in Easter week, 
1856, when a certificate of competent Scriptural knowledge 
will be required to be produced by each candidate, signed 
either by a clergyman of the Established Church or by a 
minister of his own religious persuasion ; and candidates are 
requested to send their names and addresses to Mr. Roberts, 
agricultural bookseller, 197 High Street, Exeter, on or be- 
fore February 1, 1856, for transmission to the committee, 
consisting of Mr. Sillifant, Mr. Hussey, Mr. Farrant, Mr. 
Fry, and Mr. Widdicombe, to whom all questions relating to 
the eligibility of candidates will be submitted. 
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APPENDIX V. 

Principles and Plan of a Farm and County School. By 
the Rev. J. L. Brereton, Rector of West Buckland. 

I have been asked to make public the details of a plan for a 
school for the sons of farmers and others, which it is proposed 
to establish in this parish. I am anxious, before entering 
upon those details, to state briefly the principles upon which 
such a plan is founded. If I can establish the truth and 
reasonableness of those principles, I shall meet with more 
indulgence in the consideration of the plan itself; and they, 
whose practical knowledge exceeds my own, will correct, 
rather than criticise, my mistakes. 

I have been led to the proposal by a persuasion, formed 
after some years' consideration, that one of the greatest wants 
in our national education is that of public schools for the 
middle classes ; and that the old organisation of our counties 
will afford the best basis for such schools, and be more par- 
ticularly acceptable to the farmers. Education is that which 
shall fit a rising generation to fulfil the duties of such situa- 
tions, private and public, as the resources of parents and the 
energies of youth can attain. In any sound state of society 
those situations must, for each succeeding generation, demand 
preparation of a higher order than was required in the pre- 
ceding. Parents cannot themselves, generally, undertake the 
task of preparing their children, neither can they safely trust 
the preparation to chance teachers : they require a guarantee 
that those who undertake the office are duly qualified. This 
is one reason for a system of public schools. Another is, 
that no stimulus is so able to overcome the indifference of 
parents, or the indolence of youth, as that of open competi- 
tion and public certificate and reward : and for no class is 
such a stimulus more required than for the farmers and their 
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sons, who necessarily live in more detached homes and pass 
a more isolated life than other people, and who are unin- 
fluenced by general public opinion, unless it reaches them 
through an organisation with which they are specially con- 
nected. For these two reasons (to pass over others that 
might be named), viz. to secure efficiency in the masters, 
and a general desire for education in parents and youth, I 
am anxious to see public schools and a public examination 
connected with the county. 

And because these schools are intended to prepare for 
practical business rather than for learned professions, it seems 
desirable to give them some specific character to mark their 
object, and to distinguish them from those other public schools 
which aim, through grammatical and classical studies, at a 
higher and more universal education. It would indeed be 
desirable that every free Englishman should enjoy a liberal 
education ; but while there is so much practical and material 
work to be done, it is simply impossible to devote the neces- 
sary time and expense for such a result. 

In proposing to substitute farm for grammar schools, I 
am assuming that the practice of agriculture has become in 
England sufficiently scientific to form a distinctive branch of 
education, and is capable of being combined with other neces- 
sary parts of an Englishman's instruction. This is a point 
upon which much of my plan turns, and on which I must 
appeal with deference to the opinion of our more enlightened 
agriculturists.* I need not enlarge on the healthfulness of 
body and mind which the practical cultivation of animal and 
vegetable life promotes, and on the constant recreation which 
would result from a well-combined plan of in-door and out- 
door pursuits. It is well known how much the success of 
our great public schools depends on the encouragement given 
to out-door sports. But it would not be consistent with the 
views of the middle class that so much time should be spent 

* I may say that my own opinion has been very much confirmed by the perusal 
of M. Lavergne's account of English agriculture, and the high combination of 
scientific and practical results which he attributes to it. 
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in mere amusement, and that the risk should be run of boys 
leaving school with greater proficiency in cricket than in 
learning. But it would be no great injury to the prospect 
of lads if they were to carry away from schools a keener inte- 
rest in out-door farming than the in-door clerkship. 

The general plan which had suggested itself to me was 
this : — 

(1.) The establishment in each hundred, or in each 
registration division of the county, of a Public 
School with farm attached. 
(2.) A County College with larger farm and more com- 
plete appliances for practical and scientific in- 
struction, for more advanced students. 
(3.) An Annual Examination, resulting in degrees and 
honors. 
It is for the experiment of one such school in my own 
neighbourhood that I have drawn up the following more 
detailed plan, of which I must again repeat that I propose 
the details with the greatest diffidence, from a consciousness 
of my own inexperience and imperfect practical knowledge. 
Towards carrying out this experiment, I have the offer from 
Earl Fortescue and Lord Ebrington of premises and land, 
rent free, and I am prepared for the appointment of both 
master and bailiff. But I need the assistance and contribu- 
tions of my neighbours before I should be justified in actu- 
ally commencing the school, and to them I make an appeal, 
not without reluctance (for who does not hate asking for 
money), but with confidence that they will not think ill of 
one who proposes to them a plan which is called for by an 
acknowledged public want, and has been recommended to 
their consideration by one who has, from his character and 
rank, the highest claims on their attention — Earl Fortescue, 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Devon. 

1 propose that the school shall consist of boarders and day 
scholars, at the following charges : — 
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Tuition for Day Scholars. 



For 7 hours per day 10 Guineas per annum. 

& 99 99 8 99 99 

3 „ „ 5 



55 99 

Boarders. 

(A) £45 per annum for boarders who do not work on 

the farm, and who receive 7 hours' instruction. 

(B) £35 per annum for boarders who work 3 hours on 

the farm, and receive 7 hours' instruction. 

(C) £20 per annum for boarders who work 5 hours on 

the farm, and receive 5 hours' instruction. 

(D) £10 per annum for boarders who work 7 hours on 

the farm, and receive 3 hours' instruction.* 

The following is an outline of the proposed plan of instruc- 
tion, and the distribution of hours : — 

Subjects of Study. 

The ordinary course of instruction in the school will com- 
prise — 

I. English Language and Literature, including 

(a) Writing correctly from Dictation, the Com- 
position of Letters, and, in general, the 
power of freely expressing the thoughts in 
writing. 
(6) English Grammar, and the analysis of sentences. 
And for the more advanced boys — 

(c) The outlines of the History of the English Lan- 

guage and of English Literature. 

(d) The works of one (or more) standard English 

Author. 

(e) The Principles of Political Economy and of 

English Law. 
II. Writing. 

* Pupils in A and B will sleep in the master's house, those in C and D in 
the bailiff's ; but all will dine together. 
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III. Reading with ease, fluency, and expression. 

IV. Mathematics, including — 

(a) A thorough knowledge of Arithmetic. 

(b) Bookkeeping. 

(c) Mensuration. 

(d) Algebra. 

(e) Euclid. 

And for the more advanced boys — 
(/) Plane Trigonometry. 
(g) The use of Logarithms. 
V. Geography. 

A general knowledge of the Outlines of Geography, 
and the Use of the Globes ; with a more particular 
knowledge of the Geography of England and of 
the English Colonies. 
And for the more advanced pupils — 

(a) Physical "i 

(b) Political > Geography. 

(c) Commercial J 
VI. History— 

(a) The outlines of English History. 
(6) A more full knowledge of some important period 
of English History, viz. — 
The Eeformation. 
The Revolution. 
The last French War. 
VII. Religious Instruction.* 

Extra Subjects of Instruction. 
I. Latin. 
II. Chemistry. 

III. Mechanics. 

IV, The Outlines of European History; with a more 

detailed account of some particular period, viz. 

The Thirty Years' War. 

V. Music. 

* The character of the instruction and the text-books used will be in general 
accordance with the principles of the Established Church ; but the wishes of 
parents in each case would be scrupulously consulted. 
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Plan of Hours. 


7 to 


8 a.m. — Farm or School. 


8 „ 


9 „ — Prayers and Breakfast. 


9 „ 


11 „ — School. 


11 „ 


12 „ — Farm or School. 


12 „ 


1 p.m. — Farm or Play. 


1 » 


2 „ — Dinner. 


2 „ 


3 „ — Farm or Play. 


3 „ 


5 „ — School. 


5 „ 


6 „ — Farm or Play. 


6 .. 


i • • • • JL ea. 


7 .. 


... — School. 


8 .. 


... — Amusement. 


9 .. 


. ... — Prayers and Bed. 



The farm will he conducted on the four-course system. A 
sufficient number of sheep to supply the establishment will 
be folded on turnips in winter ; on grass, clover, and vetches 
in summer. Dairy cows and pigs will also be kept ; so that 
the daily attendance upon live stock will be a principal part 
of the employment. And it is thought that those lads who 
are intended to be farmers will derive great advantage from 
the opportunity of regularly observing the results of convert- 
ing live stock into dead meat, as regards both weight and 
quality. The same advantage will result from the consump- 
tion of all the grain grown on the farm, in the shape of bread 
and meal, as food for men and animals.* 

How far the farm will supply all the wants of the establish- 
ment will depend, of course, upon the number and quality 
of the acres that will be available, and the number of boarders 
that will be received ; and both these points depend in a great 
measure on the amount of assistance I may receive in reply 
to this appeal : but I am anxious that the farm should be 

* The difference is great between a plan on paper and a plan in use. Though 
I hare bestowed some pains on the above, I lay no stress on the details^ except 
as illustrations of the experiment I am anxious to try. 
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large enough to admit of a regular system being carried out, 
and that it should not, in any way, resemble gardening or 
spade husbandry. I look to it as a means of developing in- 
telligence as much as strength, and as a preparation for those 
whose business will be rather to employ the labour of others 
than their own. And who will doubt that early practical 
experience in the management of stock and the cultivation 
of plants will be of advantage to those who will, in after life, 
have the superintendence of these operations? And even 
for those who are not looking forward to farming as their 
future occupation, the advantage would be considerable of 
combining with their studies so interesting and healthy an 
out-door pursuit. But I wish it to be understood that parents 
will have the option of accepting or declining the work upon 
the farm ; only that, as I really believe the work of their sons 
in a well-regulated system would be of considerable value, 
they must, if they do not join in the work, be content to pay 
a much higher rate for the boarding. 

My wish would be, to have a school capable of containing 
50 boarders, and a 1 farm attached to it of 100 acres. But I 
cannot hope, at present, to reach anything like this standard ; 
and I should be content to make the beginning if I could 
receive encouragement enough to start with one-fifth of the 
number, i. e. with 1 boarders and 20 acres of ground. 

To furnish the premises which Lord Fortescue has offered 
me, and to stock the 20 acres of ground, I should require 
^250 at least ; and I should be glad to raise this money in 
the shape of a loan at moderate interest, to be paid off if the 
school flourished ; so that any profits that might be derived 
from a successful school should go to the development and 
enlargement of the school itself. I think this would be better 
than a proprietary school, in which the profits would go to 
the shareholders. But I am not anxious to decide in what 
way the money shall be raised, only, as there is risk attending 
every experiment, I would not appeal to the prospect of profit 
so much as to the public spirit of the leading farmers of the 
neighbourhood, amongst whom Mr. Langdon of Ashford has 
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already generously come forward with a free offer of £10. I 
am at liberty to say that he, or Mr. Eurdon of Swymbridge, 
or Mr. Brewer of Castle Hill, would receive for me any contri- 
butions. And I may add that it will give me pleasure to 
wait upon any of my neighbours to explain by word of mouth 
what I may have failed to do in this statement. 

If, by the help of my friends, I am enabled to try this 
experiment upon a small scale, and the result should justify 
the proposal, I do not doubt that I shall then receive suffi- 
cient public support to enable me to enlarge the school and 
farm to what seems to me their proper proportion in order 
to give full effect to the plan. Meanwhile, I beg respect- 
fully, but earnestly, to solicit the attention, not only of the 
farmers, but of the landlords and clergy, to the expediency 
of establishing some independent public system of education, 
which shall affect, in a measure, all classes, but dealing prin- 
cipally and directly with the great middle class, shall, by 
elevating them, lift with them those who are and must be 
dependent upon them. 

Where shall we find a centre and a name, sufficiently ele- 
vated, yet not too remote, round which the rising demands 
for education may safely and permanently group themselves? 
I am more anxious that this question should be maturely 
considered, than that it should be hastily answered even in 
accordance with my own views. We know with what success 
the Universities are offering to the middle classes the advan- 
tages of their high literary credit. In association with them, 
the requisite publicity and independence might seem to be 
secured. But apart from some grave considerations affecting 
the Universities themselves, it must be expected that the 
very success of the Oxford and Cambridge examinations will, 
by the mere operation of numbers, embarrass their future 
effect, unless many local channels distribute the beneficial 
influence. How shall these local channels be formed and 
maintained? This is the question which the advocates of 
the University examinations have to consider. It brings 
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them into contact with those who had not relinquished their 
faith in the sufficiency of local influences. Contact is not 
necessarily collision. And under God's blessing this impor- 
tant subject may be brought to a satisfactory solution, when 
discussion has cleared the ground for agreement, and experi- 
ment has opened the gate for practice. 

To have contributed, however little, to so great an object 
would be a satisfaction to anyone. To myself the reward 
will far exceed my merits, if the farmers of my neighbour- 
hood will reckon my endeavours to promote their children's 
education as a proof of the gratitude I feel for the kind- 
ness and confidence with which I have been honoured and 
encouraged. / 

WestBuckland: October 19th, 1858. 
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APPENDIX VI. 

COUNTY EDUCATION. 

A Letter addressed to the Eight Hon. the Earl of Devon. 
By the Eev. J. L. Brereton, Prebendary of Exeter 
Cathedral, Eector of West Buckland. Oct. 1861. 

Dear Lord Devon, — Your presence at the opening of the 
County School last week, the kind interest you have, from the 
first, taken in it, and the liberal support you have rendered, 
embolden me to address to your lordship the following brief 
explanation of certain points for which the crowded proceed- 
ings of our opening day left me no opportunity. 

I wish to vindicate the county education movement from 
an imputation it has incurred, in some quarters, of being 
an interference with other educational interests. You are 
aware that I have personally been relieved by your noble 
kinsmen, the late and the present Earl Fortescue, from the 
charge of having, uncalled for, pushed into prominence my 
own views and plans. To them, and not to me, is due the 
honour, or the blame, of making public those plans and 
recommending them for trial. I will only say further of 
myself that any views I have entertained were formed while 
I was a stranger to Devonshire, and were, therefore, entirely 
independent of any existing or contemplated institutions in 
this county. To my wise and earnest master, Dr. Arnold,* 

* ' It seems to me that the education of the middling classes at this time is 
a question of the greatest national importance. I wish exceedingly to draw 
public attention to it ; and, at the same time, if I may be allowed to do so, to 
impress most strongly on those engaged in conducting it, the difficulty of their 
task, as well as its vast importance ; how loudly it calls for their very best 
exertions, and how nobly those exertions, wisely directed, may hope to be 
rewarded. 

' It has long been the reproach of our law that it has no secondary punish- 
ments ; it is no less true that we have no secondary education. The classical 
schools throughout the country have Universities to look to; distinction at 
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I owe, among many thoughts and purposes, the impression 
that much good was to be done in improving what he called 
€ the secondary ' education of the country ; and to my own 
father I am indebted for the firm persuasion that this im- 
provement, with many other civil blessings, might find its 
best source and stay in the restored life of our local and 
ancestral institutions, in the parishes and counties of 
England. 

As to the practical experiment by which these views have 
been tested in this place, not only is its success owing to the 
rare fortune of having been supported by a man of such 
sterling character and great influence as the late Lord- 
Lieutenant of Devon, but the experiment itself would never 
have been attempted or even alluded to in public, but for his 
and his son's encouragement. I mention this in order to 
disengage, by a simple statement of facts, the object in view 
from the means and manner in which it has been carried out. 

Is then the proposal to establish a county system of 
education, consisting of public proprietary schools, a college, 
and examinations, to be looked upon as an interference with 
other interests? Those interests may be assumed to be (1) 
the endowed grammar schools ; (2) the private commercial 
academies; and (3) the parochial schools, improved and sup- 
ported by Government and the religious societies. To these 
perhaps I should add (4) the Oxford and Cambridge Middle- 
Class Examinations. 

1. The old county grammar schools have, of late years, 
languished, owing to the absorption of so many of the sons 
of the gentry and upper middle class, once frequenting 
them, into a few great public schools, which have almost 
monopolised the higher education of the country. And at 

school leads the way to distinction at college, and distinction at a college is 
again the road to distinction and emolument as a teacher ; it is a passport with 
which a young man enters life with advantage, either as a tutor or as a school- 
master. But anything like local Universities — any so much as local distinction 
or advancement in life, held out to encourage exertion at a commercial school 
it is, as yet, vain to look for/ — Arnold in 1832. 
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the same time the commercial classes, not finding in the 
classical course to which these grammar schools have clung, 
the preparation they desired for an early entrance into 
practical life, have had recourse to private tuition, or, in the 
case of many of the farmers, have almost neglected education 
altogether. The decay or revival of these schools will be 
only indirectly affected by the development of a € county 
system.' If that system should ever grow to the complete- 
ness of a county college and county degrees, then an 
influence, such as that formerly exercised by the Universities 
on these grammar schools would be revived, viz. the 
influence of a higher grade upon the subordinate. Then 
many of the professional members of the county would find 
in the grammar school and the county college and degree, 
a classical education far cheaper, and not much inferior to 
that of Harrow and Eugby, Cambridge and Oxford ; whereas 
the new county school in which the classics would only hold 
a subordinate position, would not offer to them any serious 
competition. I think, therefore, that the grammar schools 
have far more to hope than to fear from this system. 

2. The effect of the public county schools on the private 
commercial academies may be other than I anticipate, but 
certainly it would seem that any great stimulus, encourage- 
ment, and honour applied to the education of the middle 
classes, must, by increasing the demand, benefit those who 
undertake the supply. And that which is found to be the 
case in the higher classes, will be found also in the middle 
— that a public-school system promotes and maintains an 
extensive apparatus of private tuition, in which the qualifi- 
cations of individual masters are adjusted to the special 
requirements of individual boys. It would be difficult to 
estimate too boldly the funds that may yet be forthcoming 
for the purposes of education, when its value is as extensively 
appreciated among all ranks as it is at present among the 
higher. And it is reasonable to expect that the distribution 
of those funds, being left to the free option of parents, 
will affect public and private enterprise in about the same 

E 
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proportion as is now found to be the case in the education of 
the gentry — a proportion of which the private tutors have 
no reason to complain. The general improvement in the 
standard of tuition, which would be likely to result from a 
public system, would, of course, be injurious to inferior 
schools and inefficient teachers, a result which has, no doubt, 
generally followed the improvements introduced by Dr. 
Arnold into the higher public schools. But the private loss 
is here so clearly the public gain, that it would be a very 
false kindness, for the sake of the few who may not unde- 
servedly suffer, to hinder the improvement from which the 
public generally and all good schoolmasters will derive ad- 
vantage. 

3. There is one view under which the establishment of a 
self-supporting system of education for the middle classes, 
and adapted specially for those immediately above the class 
of labourers, ought to be looked upon with favour by those 
engaged in the business and profession of schoolmasters. 
For such a system alone is likely to check the tendency to 
the spread of that other most mischievous public system 
which substitutes the State for the parent, and, by artificially 
lowering the price to the parent, though, in reality, enhancing 
to the nation the cost of education, not only treats every 
labourer in the country as a pauper, unable and unfit to 
educate his own child, but, by the bribe of cheapness, 
degrades the farmer or tradesman who is tempted to avail 
himself of the Government schools. For no private master 
can compete against these schools in price, and few in 
quality ; and I call it degradation in this country, when the 
independent classes look to Government support (or in other 
words to their neighbour's pocket) for the education of their 
own children. And there is good authority for believing that 
this degradation is still so keenly felt by a large proportion 
of the farmers and tradesmen, that where no other schools 
exist, they prefer to keep their children at home to sending 
them to a Government-aided school; but that wherever a 
self-supporting public school is started they will thankfully 
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pay the fair price. It remains only to show that such 
public schools can so compete with the Government schools 
in quality as to justify the higher price which their condition 
of independence must require them to charge. The 
improved quality of the Government schools depends on the 
training of the instructors, a training complete in the case 
of the masters, in progress among the pupil teachers. In 
this training is to be found the chief merit, but, at the same 
time, the great cost of the Government system. The merit is 
simply that the best educational resources of the country 
have been turned to the object of producing skilled and 
scientific instruction. I need not say that Government has 
not created those resources, but merely adopted them. To 
the Universities and public schools it has looked for its 
agents, its inspectors, and principals of colleges ; and, what 
is more, the very idea of a training system, with the noble 
liberality, effort, and example that started it, were the peculiar 
merits of individuals, Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth and Mr. E. 
TufnelL 

Why then might not the same resources be available to 
more independent systems ? Why may not trained teachers, 
inspectors, and examinations be equally efficient parts of a 
provincial organisation, which, while giving scope for the 
healthy action of private liberality, would depend upon the 
voluntary and honourable payment of parents, rather than on 
the forced and degrading maintenance of the State ? I think 
that, allowing full merits to the Government training, those 
merits may be easily detached from it and transferred to a 
system that would be free from the accompanying evils. I 
am, of course, aware, how much the present unsettled state 
of the Government grants confirms my position as an advocate 
for their discontinuance ; and how I might take advantage 
of the disorder in the enemy's camp to justify a hostility that 
was entertained and avowed when few other voices were raised 
against the system that is now so freely discussed, and, as if 
in self-condemnation, has been so hastily reconstructed by its 
conductors. But, whatever the merits of the ' new Minute,' 
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its effect will, undoubtedly, be discouragement to that 
dependence on Government support (now so evidently pre- 
carious) which had been greatly and alarmingly on the 
increase. Both masters and managers will be driven to look 
more to local and parental support. And, as at such a 
moment they will be more disposed to listen to the proposal 
of a plan that aims both to elevate the master, by recruiting 
his service from a higher social grade than hitherto, and to 
lessen the responsibility of managers by increasing the interest 
of both parents and employers in the results of education, 
I will here state once more the plan originally sketched 
for the late Lord Fortescue, with such modifications as added 
experience and reflection have suggested. 

It ought, I think, to be assumed that as a rule, in a sound 
state of society, the good parent of every class would be able 
and willing to procure for his child an education not only up 
to the extent of his own acquirements, but to that further 
degree which the progress and improvement of society, as a 
whole, demand. It ought also to be assumed that those who 
possess the highest advantages of education would be willing 
to lend every encouragement to the efforts of their neighbours, 
and by forming themselves into an association, would give to 
that encouragement a wider and more permanent influence 
than each could individually exert. Still further it might be 
assumed that in a community in which kindliness is a national 
characteristic, and charity a religious duty, abundant provision 
would be made by individuals or associations for giving help 
in a more substantial form than mere encouragement to 
the willing, but really poor, parents. In these assumptions 
I leave out the case of (1) bad parents, and (2) the pauper 
class : believing that it is the highest practical wisdom to 
assume good feelings in all men, and the greatest practical 
folly to allow the necessities of an exceptional and disordered 
portion of society to affect more than is inevitable the 
principles upon which the healthy life and welfare of the 
whole depend. 

To say that the labourer cannot pay to educate his 
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own child, is to say that he is himself underpaid ; and yet, 
independently of the effect of diminished taxation upon the 
necessaries and comforts of life, the average money wages of 
the agricultural labourers in England have notoriously been 
on the rise for many years, and are stated to be, at the present 
time, twelve shillings per week. To say that he will not pay 
is unjust, till you have given him a fair opportunity. Charge 
the full remunerating price of elementary schooling ; certify 
the results ; let those results be such as any sensible employer 
will value in his servant or apprentice, and any intelligent and 
right-minded labourer will appreciate for himself or his child ; 
give the system a patient trial without the competition of 
artificial cheapening ; and if any faith at all is to be placed in 
the ordinary motives of human conduct (I say nothing of the 
highest and best motives), education will be so esteemed by 
the majority of the working-classes, that bad and negligent 
parents will be gradually shamed into a compliance with the 
habitual practice of their neighbours, while the pauper class 
will be so eliminated from that of the labourer, as to be 
more and more easily left to the entirely distinct and re- 
pressive administration of the poor-law or police officials on 
the one hand, or the exceptional and remedial influences of 
reformatories and ragged schools on the other. Nor is it 
to be too sanguine to expect that under the influence of sound 
political discipline, and Christian education, this miserable 
class should be gradually diminished, and as nearly approach 
evanescence as the imperfection of our present condition will 
allow. 

I would have then, in every sub-division (parish or 
district) of the country, a common school, in which the cost, 
ascertained by the marketable price of teachers, should be 
fairly apportioned, according to the average number of pupils. 
These common schools should be limited to elementary 
teaching; and the results of that teaching should be ascer- 
tained by competent local examiners (rather than by more 
costly central inspectors). I believe also that a trifling 
fee for the certificate issued by these examiners would be 
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cheerfully paid as money for money's worth. The expense 
of education under the present system is stated at 308. per 
child per annum. I think it may be shown that this is 
excessive for elementary education, though even 30*. does 
not seem to be a price out of the reach of the average 
English labourer. But this 30*. may be reduced (1) by 
economy and consolidation in the management, for two or 
three schools are, in many places, now doing no more at a 
greatly enhanced cost than the work of one ; and, in the rural 
districts, several village schools might, I believe, be put 
under the superintendence of one organising master, remain- 
ing tmder the ordinary charge of an inexpensive master or 
mistress. (2) By the contributions of local friends, which 
are more likely to be elicited in the shape of rewards, scholar- 
ships, and private assistance to individual parents, in proportion 
as the general maintenance is thrown upon those parents, 
rather than on the strained resources of charity, or that 
extinguisher of private benevolence, the national purse. 
(3) By the industrial earnings of the children themselves, 
who, if organised into working gangs, under superintendence, 
might certainly earn, by a half-time system (the advantages 
of which, as well as of consolidation, have been con- 
clusively demonstrated by Mr. Chadwick), or even on the 
ordinary Saturday holiday, a great part of their weekly 
payment. 

In these common schools, not only the labourers but 
children of every grade might find good elementary instruc- 
tion ; but generally with this first school the education of the 
labourer would end (except through the supplementary 
agency of evening classes) ; while the farmer's or tradesman's 
child would pass into a higher county school, such as that of 
which you, my Lord, witnessed last week the opening, and 
would there become prepared either for immediate practical 
life, or for a still higher advance into a county college. And 
here I would point out how the proposed system would either 
avoid or greatly diminish that which is now the most costly 
item of Government assistance (amounting, in some cases, to 
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ninety per cent, of the annual expenditure), the apprenticeship 
and training of pupil teachers and masters ; for I could 
already select several boys of sixteen, in our county school, 
well able to compete with the Government pupil teachers of 
the same age, and who would be likely eventually to become 
more efficient and influential masters, inasmuch as their 
parents are of an independent rank in life, and their educa- 
tion, up to this point, has been defrayed entirely from their 
own resources, except when aided by the open scholarships 
they have won in our school. And I would appeal to general 
experience, whether the almost invariably low station of life 
from which the present class of masters have been raised at 
the public expense, does not diminish the influence with the 
lower, and the favour among the middle class, which their 
honourable calling would otherwise have secured to them. 
The Government pupil teachers are apprenticed at the age of 
thirteen ; and, therefore, if the age of sixteen were substituted 
for that of thirteen, three years' expenditure would be saved, 
teachers of a superior stamp would be obtained, and in all 
probability for the two next years, till the age of eighteen, 
the parents would continue wholly or in part to maintain the 
boys, if there was the prospect of their then obtaining master- 
ships that would make them independent. Thus, a great 
part, if not the whole, of the cost of pupil teachers might be 
transferred from the Government to the families of the future 
masters. At sixteen, many of these boys, still retaining their 
connection with the county school, and under the direction of 
the head master, would go as assistant teachers into the ad- 
jacent village schools, and ultimately in the county college, 
would attain that degree which would be one of the qualifica- 
tions required for the permanent office of teacher, just as the 
University degree is now required for clergy of the Church of 
England. And if this prolonged education be considered by 
any too heavy a strain for the resources of the parents, let it 
be remembered how many a parent in the higher ranks 
thinks that he does prudently and wisely in investing the 
whole of his child's portion in giving him the best provision 
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— because the best training for the work of life — a University 
education. I do not mean that either the county school or 
the county college should be converted into mere training 
places for teachers, but that remaining places for general 
education, they would therefore actually give the better 
preparation to future masters, whether for the elementary 
common school, or for the advanced county establishments. 

4. I will make only a few remarks upon the bearing of 
the proposed county system upon the University Middle-Class 
Examinations. You have noticed, my Lord, that our new 
school has entered readily into these examinations, and that 
it is already competing honourably for the distinctions 
there conferred. The university scheme took issue from 
those local prizes at Exeter, with which Mr. Aciand followed 
the first public step taken in this matter, I mean Lord 
Ebrington's prize, offered in 1855, to farmers' sons in the 
county of Devon, and as that offer was made in avowed 
connexion with the proposal, placed in his lordship's hands, 
in 1853,* for a county examination and degree, I will 
state the reasons why the objects of that proposal seem to me 
to be only partially realised by the subsequent university 
scheme, and why certain objections and risks seem to attend 
the latter which are not implicated in the original plan. 

* Extracts from a Letter of Lord Ebbington to H. Chester, Esq. June 
1854. — * Some time last winter it occurred to me, or rather to a friend of 
mine with whom I had been talking over the matter, that it might be possible, 
by providing for young men of the middle classes, and especially for young 
farmers, prizes for competition, and a standard of acquirements, to make a 
successful effort to develope the intelligence and spirit of application now, 
from want of incentives and guidance, lying dormant in many a farmer's son ; 
and to cause either the voluntary self-improvement of many existing private 
schools, or else the spontaneous establishment of many better ones in their 
stead. 

1 The following is a sketch of the notion which occurred to us as the best 
means for attaining our object : — 

'That in the chief county town a yearly examination should take place 
under the patronage of the lord-lieutenant, county magistrates, or other 
influential persons connected with the county; at which examination all 
youths and young men of the county, whose parents or near relations were, or 
had been, in respectable or independent circumstances, might apply for a 
" County Degree," and compete for " County Honours." ' 
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The great want of the middle classes is, undoubtedly, a 
standard of education — which shall both serve as a goal for 
competition, and a test of acquirement. Without this their 
present schools are inefficient, nor is there hope that merely 
adding to their numbers will be enough ; with this numerous 
existing schools will be raised from mediocrity or worthless- 
ness, and, no doubt, numerous additional schools will be 
called for and supported. This great want has at length 
been recognised, and not a few liberal offers to supply it have 
been made. The Society of Arts took the lead, applying 
themselves especially to the Mechanics' and Literary Insti- 
tutions. Oxford and Cambridge subsequently met the demand 
with cordial readiness. The plan they have adopted is that of 
conferring, on the sole test of examination, titles and certifi- 
cates which will carry the prestige of their names. The two 
questions which arise are— (1) Will these titles and 
certificates satisfy the necessities of the case, and the wants 
of the middle classes ? and (2) will any injury or risk be 
incurred by the Universities themselves by their liberality ? 
In endeavouring to answer these questions, I hope I may be 
acquitted of a mere desire to work out a foregone conclusion. 
It is true that I had formed, and upon request, published an 
opinion that a county degree would supply the want. It 
is true that I have not yet ceased to think that a local and 
distributed agency would be better suited to the circumstances 
and character of the English middle class than one issuing 
from a more remote and unfamiliar centre, like Oxford or 
Cambridge. But with a lively sense of the great privileges 
and, therefore, responsibilities, which attach to our Univer- 
sities as fountains of national education, it is with no wish 
to check or cavil at their operations, that I would enquire 
whether they can confer the desired benefit without injury to 
their own proper station and peculiar duties. The advantage 
which the education of the upper classes derive from the 
University degrees are patent ; and it would seem to follow 
that analogous advantages would result to the classes 
below them by the establishment of a subordinate degree. 
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But those who bear in mind the immense numerical dispro- 
portion that must exist between a class who can, after a pro- 
tracted and expensive residence, compete for a degree, and a 
class who are only required to offer themselves, at a very 
trifling cost, for a single examination, unshackled by any 
residential conditions, may well doubt whether the successful 
results in the one case will as certainly follow in the other. 
Either a very partial and, therefore, inadequate stimulus will 
be given if it should prove that the University prestige is not 
so attractive as may be expected ; or, more probably, one that 
will overwhelm itself, if applicants in any proportion to the 
class to be examined should present themselves for competi- 
tion. In either case, disappointment and discontent may 
result. It will be found that it is a social gap which 
separates the A.A. from the B.A. ; and that the University 
cannot, upon mere examination, issue a credential that shall 
be at all corresponding to her own dignity. For what claim 
can the mere fact of being examined by an Oxford examiner 
give the successful candidate to a certificate that shall possess 
any value distinctive from that issued by the Universities of 
London or Durham, the College of Preceptors, Her Majesty's 
Inspectors, or any competent individual? And can Oxford 
become a mere certificator of knowledge as apart from 
education, without retrograding from her peculiar position of 
' Alma Mater,' the careful parent, who gives her testified 
approval to those only who have been nurtured in her bosom ? 
But the step which Oxford has taken in inviting to a 
share of its dignities all who pass a single examination, raises 
at once the question — What will be the effect of the new 
degree upon the old ? Will the admission of Associates of 
Arts elevate or depress the standard of education for the 
ordinary graduates ? It may be assumed that on the whole 
Oxford and Cambridge are satisfactorily educating the gentry 
of England, and if they perfected this work, they would 
deserve the highest acknowledgment as national institutions. 
Can they continue to do this, and undertake withal the more 
extensive if less exalted work of educating the middle 
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classes ? Are the two compatible ? I do not deny that their 
junction would be most desirable ; and if, by the embraces of 
a common mother, the children of two ranks could be 
pledged to greater union in their lives, then we should wish 
substance to the dreams of those whose fancy fills the halls 
and throngs the streets of Oxford with a multitude of 
students. But all must acknowledge that the admission of 
the middle classes in any considerable extent to the advantages 
of Oxford, would be an evil rather than a good, if it should 
in any way interfere with the work to which Oxford is at 
present devoted — the education of the higher ranks. And 
it is difficult to conceive that the degree of A.A. will be 
maintained as a distinct and anomalous offset of the Oxford 
system. Let us suppose it to be admitted to be one of the 
progressive grades that form the scale of University 
education. The restricting conditions of residence (including 
that of religious adhesion to the Church of England) being 
removed, it is evident that it is open to an indefinitely large 
competition ; and such being the case, the standard of the 
examination must have an indefinite tendency to rise ; for, if 
this tendency were checked, it would be itself out-bidden by 
other graduating institutions. It must thus approach nearer 
and nearer in literary value to the next grade — say that of 
B.A. unless this also will admit of a proportionate elevation 
of standard. But here the restrictions of residence and 
religion limit narrowly the competition. And I believe that 
it is already practically found by the tutors, that the present 
standard of the B. A. degree is as high as the average qualifica- 
tion of the 300 residents will admit. It will then be demanded, 
either (1) that these restrictions of religious conformity 
and residence be removed from the B.A. or (2) that the A.A. 
be raised in academical distinction to a place above the B.A. 
in accordance with its higher literary value. In either case 
the present character of Oxford as a place of education for 
the aristocracy and gentry of England would be destroyed. 
They would not consent to forego the advantages of seclu- 
sion and disciplinary associations which their wealth will 
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enable them to find or create for themselves elsewhere ; nor 
would they consent that any slur should be cast upon the 
grades of their own education by the intrusion of a less 
restricted, and therefore— in the test of examination — a 
higher degree. For it ought to be carefully remembered that 
the present B.A. degree is not only a standard of learning, 
but much more of all those social influences which go to 
complete an English gentleman's education ; and that as it 
would be easy to surpass it in the former character, so it as 
yet stands deservedly unrivalled in the latter. Nor will those 
who have had most experience in the conduct of life, whether 
themselves University men or not, deny that the solid ad- 
vantages in points of character and culture, which mark, as a 
rule, the University graduate, are of even more general im- 
portance than mere knowledge and intellectual power. 

On the whole, then, there seems to be some reason to fear 
lest the attempt to centre the education of the middle classes 
in the Universities might rather tend to bring them into col- 
lision, than to promote their harmony with those of superior 
wealth and station. And yet some centre or rather many are 
required. The objections to the Government undertaking 
this office are familiar to those who have studied the central- 
ising tendencies of our age. I am aware that there are many 
who laugh at this danger as a provincial bugbear ; but I am 
persuaded that whether as regards Church or State, there is 
no more important question than how local life and energy 
are practically to be maintained against the absorbing ten- 
dency of wealth and education to one centre. The objections 
to the Universities becoming the sources of middle-class 
education arise, as I have shown, from the fact, that they are 
already abundantly and more usefully occupied with the edu- 
cation of a higher rank. Surely it is possible to find centres 
that are not open to these objections. The present Lord 
Fortescue, to whom, as a public man, is due the credit of 
taking the first step in this matter, both suggested himself 
the agency of the Society of Arts, and accepted the responsi- 
bility of trying, by the experiment of a prize in his own name, 
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the proposal I had suggested to him of county examinations. 
It has been stated that Lord JEbrington's proposal was very 
ill received. The more credit to him who did not shrink 
from the unpopularity of calling attention to a much-regretted 
defect, and suggesting a method of improvement. I believe, 
however, that the unpopularity with which Lord E.'s public 
notice of a deficiency generally felt, though, as yet, only 
tacitly acknowledged, and his consequent proposal, were 
reported to have been received by the farmers, has been 
exaggerated, and that if it had not been somewhat hastily 
superseded by Mr. Acland's prizes for practical schools, 
and these again as hastily by the Oxford examinations, a 
powerful local organisation would by this time have been 
formed in our own county and imitated in others. As it is, 
the practical development of Lord Ebrington's proposal is 
to be found not only in its rapid extension through Mr. 
Acland's scheme to the Universities ; but in that more local 
experiment, by which we have proved in this neighbourhood 
that the farmers are grateful for an improvement in their 
educational resources, and that they consider an organisation 
of county gentry for that purpose as a welcome interference 
in their behalf. But the credit to an individual is of little 
importance compared with the determination of true princi- 
ples at the outset of a great publip movement. 

So far as education differs in degrees of learning it is a 
mere matter of time, and therefore a mere matter of money. 
Those who can afford five years for learning the business of 
life before they enter upon it, will be of a lower grade than 
those who can afford ten. And, therefore, age will be the 
natural distinction involving others. A degree at ten or 
twelve years of age, will mark the labourers ; from fifteen to 
eighteen, the yeoman and tradesman; from eighteen to 
twenty, the commercial and many of the professional classes ; 
and over twenty, the wealthier ranks and higher professions. 
Now this last is provided by the Universities, the others are 
yet to seek ; though there are many experiments afloat. If we 
could expect to make the whole a Church education, then the 
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parish would supply the lowest, the deanery or archdeaconry 
the next, the diocese the third, and the University the highest 
grade. If happily the Church and State could once more be 
identified in this great work, the parish would still serve as 
the basis, some union would have to be effected between the 
other civilized religious divisions, a union which would have the 
happiest effect on both. But, alas, this identity of Church and 
State, this common action of the Christian and civil body, so 
perfect in ideal, is esteemed by many impracticable, and, there- 
fore, delusive in fact. There is, however, one characteristic of 
our times from which much hope for the future maybe derived. 
Encroachment is not, I think, the present disposition of the 
most eager Churchmen. They would wish to be freed alto- 
gether from a position in which they rather appear to have 
than hold in reality a national character ; and are therefore 
compelled to embrace in the ideal of their communion even 
those who have no affection for it. They do not wish to 
stand upon their right as the established ministers of the 
State religion. They would rather be limited to the exercise 
of their ecclesiastical functions, within the circle, however 
narrowed, of those who heartily conform. And as was shown 
in Mr. Acland's plan, and still more strikingly in the original 
Oxford scheme (though that is now to be modified), the 
strongest promoters of Church education have no desire to force 
it as such upon the reluctant. If this is so, there would seem 
to be a hope that much real cooperation may go on, within 
defined and local bounds, in the work of education. Not only 
different sections in the Church, but Churchmen and Dissenters 
might be represented by men so incapable of intolerance 
and the evil spirit of proselytism, that, retaining uninjured 
their own distinctive views, they might yet work together in a 
common cause, and by mutual forbearance, and joint energy, 
strengthen the fabric of the nation — that common society in 
which they are united, and of which they each desire their 
own special communion to be the true support or the graceful 
ornament. I think, therefore, that the time is coming when, 
if the Church and other religious bodies saw a sound national 
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education established, in which they were invited to assist, 
through their representatives, in furthering the religious in- 
struction, those representatives would be men who would seek 
to remove rather than create difficulties, and who would 
desire rather to protect than encroach upon each other's 
rights of free opinion. 

Hitherto it has been too much assumed that secular and 
religious must be hostile terms. But time and eternity 
blend in man, and whatever is for man's true welfare 
must have at once a temporal and eternal character. The 
power of reading and writing, and even of calculating, has 
this two-fold direction. We can dissever them neither from 
moral nor from material effects. The influence of religious 
teaching will be felt in the school, as in the parish, in propor- 
tion to the increased intelligence, to the developed power of 
listeners and readers. And therefore the teachers of distinc- 
tive religion on the one hand, and those of general secular 
knowledge on the other, have, if they are honest and unsel- 
fish in their work, a mutual rather than a conflicting interest 
in the school And whereas about the principles and methods 
of secular teaching there is much more probability of agree- 
ment than about religion, it is desirable that the school should 
have a secular basis (i. e. be under a lay master) with so much 
of religious teaching, e. g. scriptural knowledge, as would be 
undisputed, with school prayers for all, and attendance at 
public worship, subject to the wish of parents ; while a free 
opening (so far as the discipline of the school would allow) 
should be given to the special religious instruction of such 
public representatives of religious bodies as the directors of 
the school would sanction, and those bodies acting under the 
control of enlightened public opinion would be likely to nomi- 
nate. And here I cannot forbear to point out to you, my 
Lord, how happily the wise and pious liberality of your 
relative, the late Lord Fortescue, has in the case of our 
county school here solved the religious difficulty that is 
supposed to beset the subject of education. The school, it 
was well known, was started and encouraged by a clergyman 
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of the Church of England ; but placing full confidence in the 
qualification of the head master for all ordinary instruction, 
including scriptural knowledge, I had confined my own 
interference to special services in my church, for which I 
found that in the few cases of dissenting parents, there was 
rather gratitude expressed than any suspicion or jealousy. 
Lord Fortescue, as he saw the school gaining ground, marked 
his earnest desire for its permanence, and his interest in 
the highest welfare of its pupils, by liberally endowing a chap- 
laincy to be connected with a service in the parish church of 
East Buckland. The first appointment to that chaplaincy he 
made himself, and entrusted it for the future to the trustees of 
the school, subject to the approval of the incumbent of the 
parish. Our school, therefore, without being in any offensive 
sense to Dissenters a Church school, but having the wider 
basis of a county character, and a lay master, has that pro- 
vision which, suitable to the fact that the great majority 
of the pupils are, and are likely to be, members of the 
Church of England, yet neither prevents Dissenters, by any 
offensive exclusiveness, from sending their sons to the school, 
nor deprives them of the opportunity, if they should desire 
other instruction than that of the masters and the endowed 
chaplain, of providing it through regular communication with 
the authorities. My own belief is, that that communication 
will not be made so long as the master and the chaplain 
are animated with the true sense of their position, and do 
not forget that they are, towards the boys, the trusted repre- 
sentatives of the parents.* 

* The same principle is, I think, applicable to those primary parish 
or common schools, which I have considered might be the basis of aU our 
national education. I think that these schools should be combined in local 
districts, under management more or less connected with the county schools. 
For if we are asked what, under the present average condition of the people, 
should be the minimum, and what the maximum standard of learning, below 
which no parish schools should be content to fall, and beyond which none 
should over anxiously desire to pass, do we not feel at once that it is impos- 
sible to fix a uniform standard for the whole country ? What would be too 
low a standard in one locality would be too high in another, or vice versd. 
Hence the objection to central the advantage of local regulating bodies. These 
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I have now endeavoured to show, my Lord, that the county 
school established at West Buckland, with the general 
system of which it is a partial test, is no unwarrantable 
interference with other interests. I have given reasons for 
thinking that the successful establishment of such a system 
will be an advantage to the grammar schools, and to 
all good private schoolmasters : while on the education of 
the labouring classes it may have a very excellent and 
opportune effect, if it should assist in exchanging for a more 
local and self-supporting method, the huge and costly organi- 
sation which is now being broken up by the Government that 
fiad fostered it; and, lastly, I have tried to show that a 
county system of examinations and degrees, as it was the 
first suggestion before the public, is still deserving of con- 
sideration, even by the side of the important measures by 
which that first proposal was supplanted. 

I have written hastily, and perhaps negligently, as to the 
method of my argument, but if, in so doing, I have guarded 
myself from the folly of prematurely defining in details a 
plan which requires the wisdom and experience of many to 
work out, I shall cheerfully consent to have the defects and 
weaknesses of that plan probed and exposed, that they may 
be remedied and strengthened. 



local bodies would entrust the schools to masters or mistresses charged, like 
the masters of the county schools, with what is called secular and with scrip- 
tural instruction, while instead of limiting the religious management, as now, 
to the clergyman of the parish in the case of the church schools, or to one 
religious denomination, chaplains for the district would be appointed, who 
would be specially qualified to instruct the members in the distinctive doc- 
trines of their parents' creed. I repeat my conviction that chaplains so 
selected and appointed would not increase but much lessen the difficulties now 
felt. The clergyman of the parish would, in many cases, hold the office, as in 
many others he would concur in delegating to a more specially qualified brother 
clergyman the religious visitation of his school. I am not so sanguine as to 
believe such a system would be at once or soon adopted, but if the principles 
upon which it rests are true, it would gradually be adopted and extended, as 
men of all views found that the points in which they were equally interested 
could be attained by a common system, and that this system would offer every 
reasonable opportunity to the furtherance of the more special objects which 
they might severally have at heart. • - 

L 
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If you, my Lord, and my readers find in these few pages 
some new light thrown upon an all-important subject, you will 
attribute it to its true cause. You will perceive that one who 
has had, through his profession, some practical acquaintance, 
both in city and country, with the existing state of education, 
but who has been isolated from the parties and associations, 
whether political, social, or religious, that have grouped 
themselves round this subject, has formed certain strong 
opinions of his own, both of wants to be supplied, and 
of a method to supply them, namely, through the cooperation 
of all classes of society within local bounds. It is owing, as 
I have said, to others that these opinions have obtained not 
only a hearing, but an opportunity of practical realisation. 
The success of the past experiment has been sufficient to open 
the prospect of extending and perhaps completing the plan. 
Since I began to write this letter, you have yourself, my Lord, 
done me the honour to refer to me for consideration an applica- 
tion that had been made to you for establishing a proprietary 
school in South Devon. You are also aware that another 
proprietary school started in the east of Devon, in avowed 
imitation of that at West Buckland, has been very prosperous, 
and that the promoters are anxious to become in some way 
connected with our County School Association. For myself, 
I can say very strongly that I desire to see such a union of 
several public schools in different parts of the county, and 
this for two reasons. First, because the numbers of the class 
for whom these schools would be adapted are so large, that 
any one school would soon be overgrown if it attained the 
popularity at which it should aim ; and secondly, because the 
union of two or more schools would require the control of 
the higher personages in the county, and it is upon the 
collective interest that they may take in the movement, 
beyond the mere individual desire to improve an estate or its 
neighbourhood, that a permanent public system will depend. 
I will not presume to indicate how this control should be 
exercised, or that collective interest displayed. It has been 
under the guidance of circumstances that the present Devon 
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County School Association has been formed. As it offers an 
organisation that may be afterwards improved and extended, 
I annex to this letter the memorandum of association.* 

I hardly know whether I shall incur or not that imputation 
of interference which I have written this letter to disclaim, 
if I conclude by stating that I have received from more than 
one influential person the suggestion, whether the Exeter 
Training College, now that, by the alteration of the system 
of Government grants, its support will be probably more 
thrown back upon local resources — might not be extended 
into or connected with a county college. 

I know of but one defect in that and similar institutions, 
that the more they have become dependent upon Government, 
the less they have been popular with the middle classes. If 
that popularity could be once conciliated, all that is valuable 
in these institutions would rest on a sound foundation, and 
the ability with which they are conducted, the liberality and 
personal devotion which they have elicited, would have their 
best and most substantia] reward in the grateful appreciation 
of those who form, if not the mass, at least the heart of our 
nation. It is not likely that the middle classes will appreciate 
efforts that are directed towards giving, at a compulsory cost 
to themselves, extravagant advantages to the classes they 
employ. It is likely, that when these advantages are made 
accessible to themselves in the first instance, when, among 
other openings in life, the rewards of personal exertion and 
parental sacrifice, that of the public schoolmaster is seen to 
offer independence and honour to those who will prepare 

* Memorandum of Association of tho Devon County School Association, 
Limited. — 1st. The name of the company is The Devon County School 
Association, Limited. 2nd The registered office of the company is to be esta- 
blished in England. 3rd. The objects of the association are, to provide one 
or more public schools, on a proprietary basis, adapted more particularly to 
the wants of the agricultural class, with power to hold and occupy requisite 
buildings and lands, and to do all such other things as are incidental or con- 
ducive to the attainment of the above objects. 4th. The liability of the 
shareholders is limited. 5th. The nominal capital of the company is seven 
thousand five hundred pounds, divided into three hundred shares of twenty- 
five pounds each. 

* 2 
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themselves for its duties, the training institutions for that 
profession will need no artificial maintenance from the alms- 
box or the public purse. And the more these institutions 
are blended with the general preparation for other and all 
occupations, the sounder will the training be. He will be the 
best teacher who has, during his own education, imbibed the 
influence and been tested by the contact, not of his fellow- 
teachers only, but of society at large. But these are topics 
beyond my present purpose. 

It remains that I acknowledge gratefully the countenance 
which you, my Lord Devon, have personally given to the 
cause I have at heart. There is good hope, not only for our 
nation, but for our ' counties,' when the wearers of our old 
and honoured territorial titles are, as yourself, so worthy of 
the station they hold and the influence they can exert. 
I have the honour to be, 

Your lordship's faithful and obliged, 

J. L. Brereton. 

West Buckland: October 19, 1861. 
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APPENDIX VII. 

OBJECTS OF THE DEVON COUNTY SCHOOL: 

A Letter to the Rev. C. S. Bere by Earl Fortescue 9 Patron 
of the Devon County School Association (Limited), in 
Answer to a Request to acknowledge the Sampford 
Peverell Proprietary School as a ' County School? and 
to take Part in its Management 

Castle Hill: October 26, 1862. 

Dear Mil Bere, — I have received your frank and interest- 
ing letter, and regret the more my inability as yet to return 
you the cordial assent I would have wished; because I* can- 
not deny the reasonableness of your shareholders' desire 
that the Middle Class School at Sampford Peverell, which 
they have founded under your auspices, should be placed 
without further delay on a sound legal footing. Of course, 
you have an incontestable right in law to call it the ' East 
Devon County School ' without invoking the royal license, 
now seemingly not necessary for the conversion of Mr. Jones 
into Mr. Herbert. But I would suggest for your consider- 
ation, whether you would really benefit your very promising 
institution ; and would not rather be unproductively using 
up a probable future source of credit and usefulness to it, if 
you prematurely give it that title, before it has assumed 
the features which Prebendary Brereton, the founder of the 
scheme, from the first indicated, and we his disciples and 
coadjutors accepted, aa essential to ' county,' as distinguished 
on the one hand from purely ' commercial,' and on the other 
from ' diocesan ' or exclusively Church of England education. 
These, premising always that education for so independent 
a class should be self-supporting and free from anything like 
eleemosynary taint, I take to be as follow : — 
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1st. — A county school should on the face of it intimate 
that its object is to supply in the best manner a public want, 
and not to return to those concerned the maximum of private 
gain ; or, in other words, it should be in its essence a public 
institution, rather than a commercial speculation. 

2ndly. — To this end it should comprise among its managers, 
or rather its management in the most vital point (the 
choice of the head master) should, by its constitution, be 
intrusted to men of high standing and large property in the 
county; not only as a guarantee for the reality and per- 
manence of this public character in the school, with the 
prestige thereto attaching ; but also for the appointment of 
the fittest, and not merely the most locally influential can- 
didate. 

And, lastly, it should possess certain endowments for the 
benefit and encouragement of its scholars, in a shape how- 
ever no way derogatory to their self-respect or that of their 
parents. 

Or, to sum up these three in one, bur object is to provide 
for the middle class, on terms adapted to the means of the 
less wealthy among them, a school based on the same general 
principles, offering as far as may be, mutatis mutandis, the 
same kind of education as our great English public schools 
do for the higher classes ; a school above all of a character 
to inspire the pupils, both while there and afterwards, with 
some of those feelings towards itself and each other which, in 
their present intensity, accumulated through many gene- 
rations, constitute the most precious inheritance enjoyed by 
those time-honoured foundations, and are among their most 
powerful sources of influence for good. 

Nor can it be said that those influences, though found 
useful to the higher classes, are superfluous as regards that 
for which the county school is designed. On the contrary, I 
believe that there is none which wants them, or would benefit 
by them more. I have read too much in the history of 
many countries, and have seen too much both at home and 
abroad of the sad results of the special temptations and 
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besetting sins of my own class to speak, I hope, with self- 
complacency about that class, or censoriousness about any 
other. But, on the other hand, when we remember the vast 
amount of capital, or, in other words, i hoarded labour ' in 
England, and how mainly it is due to the intelligent industry 
and self-denying economy of the middle class ; and when we 
remember how constantly therefore they must exercise both 
these virtues, they cannot be considered to stand less in need 
of elevating, expanding, and if I may say so, ' de-mammon- 
ising* influences than do the higher classes; who are ex- 
posed probably to greater, but certainly very different tempta- 
tions from those incident to the constant pursuit of gain. 
Quite apart, however, from the case of avarice, with its de- 
basing and narrowing effects upon the character, of which 
melancholy examples are to be seen in every rank of life, 
there is that in the special position of the capitalist em- 
ploying labour on his own account which tends, if uncoun- 
teracted, somewhat to isolate and harden him in his relations 
outside the domestic circle. I say outside that charmed 
circle, and outside only ; for in no class I believe do the 
domestic virtues appear to greater advantage. In the case 
of wealthy leisure, indeed, and several of the higher pro- 
fessions, the social instincts of our nature have full play. 
And in the instance of the lower or 'wage-class,' these 
instincts still more forcibly manifest themselves; as, for 
instance, most usefully and honourably in cooperative so- 
cieties ; most foolishly and mischievously, yet almost heroi- 
cally, in strikes and combinations. For the workman regards 
his mates much more as cooperators than rivals in the labour 
market, with common interests and common sympathies, 
too often against their employers. But the capitalist or 
employer, on the other hand, sees rather rivals than coope- 
rators in his fellow-employers, and must frequently find 
himself placed in an attitude more or less suspicious and 
defensive towards them as well as his labourers. Therefore, 
while some of the temptations incident to the higher classes 
may be aggravated by the esprit de corps developed in a 
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public school (though in their case more than counteracted 
by other circumstance) it seems to me that the middle class 
could derive nothing but advantage from such influence. 

And now, having described what I mean by a 'county 
school,' I venture to say that our Devon county school at 
West Buckland, though technically in the hands of a joint- 
stock company, does unquestionably present these charac- 
teristics. 

1st. — Originated by Prebendary Brereton, headed by the 
then lord-lieutenant of the county, and supported by county 
' magnates,' such as the Duke of Bedford, the Earl of Devon, 
Sir Thomas Acland, and Mr. Buller — as well as by a number 
of other landed proprietors, clergymen, professional gentle- 
men, and yeomen — it cannot be denied the character of a 
public though self-supporting institution, founded for public 
benefit, not for private gain. 

2ndly. — Not only by its constitution is the election of the 
head master vested in a special body of permanent trustees, 
instead of the annually elected board of directors \ but those 
trustees, being ex-officio directors, make up half of the 
board itself. Besides, the commercial element will be further 
subordinated by the proposed assignment of many shares to 
them for the benefit of the school in various ways; thus 
adding weight to its permanent public interests as an insti- 
tution, in contradistinction to the purely commercial ones of 
the shareholders. 

3rdly. — The county school at West Buckland enjoys, con- 
sidering its youth, far from contemptible endowments, con- 
sisting of the shares above mentioned, and various annual 
prizes offered by its friends; and also especially the wise 
provision made for a permanent chaplain by my lamented 
father — an endowment which has gone far to solve the 
religious difficulty, always much more formidable in theory 
than in practice, when dealt with honestly and frankly, with- 
out (forgive the Gallicism to one so long expatriated) any 
arri&re pensSe. For, while this chaplaincy, Prebendary 
Brereton's chairmanship, with the presence of several other 
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clergymen at the board of directors, and the liberal gift of 
a prize by the bishop of the diocese, clearly indicated that 
the school would give not only a religious and scriptural, 
but, except when objected to, a Church of England educa- 
tion, my father's name and the late Duke of Bedford's alone, 
to say nothing of others, were a sufficient guarantee that the 
rights of conscience would be fully respected there. 

But though I hope, and really feel very confident, that 
the Sampford Peverell School will before long present, like 
the West Buckland School, all these three characteristics ; 
as, indeed, your letter proves how desirous you individually 
are that it should — can you say that it does so as yet ? I 
feel much flattered at your request that I, along with some 
other gentlemen of standing in the county, would take a part 
in the direction of your school. But I am sure you will 
believe me when I disclaim anything like jealousy or in- 
difference to its success, as the reason for my unwillingness 
to embark in a second undertaking of this sort, before the 
first can be considered to have passed beyond the phase of an 
experiment — though thus far successful beyond our hopes, 
and most promising for the future. It has, indeed, already 
attracted so much attention as to have encouraged, if not 
suggested, other efforts in the same direction, besides yours 
at Samford Peverell. 

And this brings me to the consideration of the question, 
first practically raised by your own overtures last year, how 
this movement can be most satisfactorily organised and 
turned to account, if it continues and spreads as we hope it 
will. I am disposed to think that before long the friends of 
county school education will be justified in applying for a 
charter. This, if limited to our county, might be some- 
what analogous in its pecuniary provisions to that of the 
' Metropolitan Society for the Improvement of the Dwel- 
lings of the Industrious Classes ' as regards branch or district 
establishments — each with its separate shares and liabilities 
— and yet connected with and subject to the same rules as 
the parent institution, which has to audit the accounts of its 
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branches, and receive their reports. As regards, however, the 
appointment of head master and the general course of educa- 
tion in each associated school, the charter contemplated might 
vest the appointment and dismissal of the one, and the general 
control of the other, in a permanent body of trustees esta- 
blished for the whole county, in which the several district or 
branch schools should be represented. And this county as- 
sociation of schools might receive endowments for the benefit 
of all its branches collectively, independent of those which 
each possessed separately. 

But if, as there seems some reason to expect, the movement 
should spread into a sufficient number of other counties, it 
would be faorth considering whether a more comprehensive 
charter should not be sought, to place the different school 
boards on something of a federative footing ; possibly giving 
to their union somewhat the character of a university, of 
humbler pretensions, indeed, as being established for a less 
wealthy class, than the University of London (which it would 
only supplement, not in any degree supersede, just as that 
has Oxford and Cambridge), but still with powers in some 
respects analogous to those under which the University of 
London admits and recognises, as colleges of its own, edu- 
cational establishments dispersed far and wide away from the 
metropolis. 

I will not now enter upon the bearings which I think an 
extension of self-supporting county schools would have upon 
the educational question in general, now obviously in a tran- 
sitional state, and on that of training colleges in particular, 
all at present almost entirely, and some wholly, supported by 
Government grants. I cannot see why the national school- 
masters should continue to be drawn to so great an extent 
from the children of gentlemen's servants, day labourers, and, 
even in an appreciable proportion, of paupers. Notwith- 
standing their generally superior attainments and exemplary 
conduct, the profession justly loses weight and influence by 
reason of this unnatural and, in England, unprecedented 
system ; while the taxpayers are burdened by giving a bounty, 
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as it seems to me quite unnecessarily, in the shape of almost 
gratuitous maintenance and education, to lads for professing 
the intention, without at all binding themselves to enter a 
fairly remunerative calling. But this subject would call me 
too far away from the immediate object of my letter ; so I 
will only renew my good wishes for the prosperity of your 
valuable school, and express my hope that some day we may 
see it, and others like it, associated with ours under a charter 
— each at once imparting and receiving strength, and parti- 
cipating in endowments, which I doubt not in that event 
others would be equally ready with myself to found, for the 
benefit of the Incorporated Association of County Schools. 

I remain, 

Dear Mr. Bere, 

Yours faithfully, 
Foktescue. 

P.S. — I do not know whether you happen to have ever 
read an admirable sermon of my valued friend Dr. Vaughan, 
preached on Founder's Day at Harrow, on 1 Chronicles xvii. 
17, and entitled by him the « Blessings of Permanence.' 
You will find there strikingly set forth the importance 
attached by him to that element in a school. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 
COST OF THE DEVON COUNTY SCHOOL. 

A Letter to S. T. Kekewich, Esq. M.P. from the Rev. 
Prebendary Brereton. 

West Buckland : October 15, 1862. 

Dear Mr. Kekewich, — The following particulars will, I 
hope, give your friend an accurate estimate of the cost of 
establishing the Devon County School. I have this morning 
received tenders for completing the buildings for 100 
boarders; and as there are now more than 50 pupils in 
residence and about 70 under tuition, I think he may con- 
sider the calculation of expenditure not only accurate, but 
complete. 

It is just four years since the school was started with three 
boys and a master, who were lodged and boarded by one of 
the farmers of the parish. The increase of numbers after 
the first few months was very rapid, and two farm-houses 
were successively occupied, enlarged, and adapted. Four 
large wooden rooms were purchased, and the whole preli- 
minary expense of building, before the permanent school 
was erected, amounted to nearly } 9 000l. The permanent 
school, when completed, will have cost 3,000Z. and have 
ample convenience for at least 100 boarders. The architect 
was Mr. Gould, of Barnstaple, who deserves much credit for 
the design. Mr. Cock, of South Molton, the contractor, 
assures me that he would be very glad to have another 
similar building to erect on the same terms. 

Our estimate for furnishing this building is 1,000£. 

We have spent about 500Z. in preliminary expenses of ad- 
vertising and conducting the school in its earlier stages. 
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We think that we require 5001. as a working capital, as we 
do not charge the parents in advance. 

Our capital account, therefore, stands thus : — 

For buildings (temporary and permanent) £4,000 

For furniture 1,000 

For advertising and preliminary expenses . 500 
For working capital 500 



Total capital expended for 100 boarders £6,000 

Our calculations for annual expenditure and receipts are 
as follow : — 

We estimate the board of boys at 88. and that of masters 
at 10s. per week. 

I acknowledge that we have not always been able to keep 
it within these limits, but I believe that the excess has been 
owing to some defect in management, and that the boys may 
be well and comfortably boarded and served for 161. a year, 
considering the school time to be forty weeks. As, however, 
we have actually exceeded this estimate, the directors make 
their calculations at 171. per boy ; this includes food, washing, 
and service. 

I append one of our monthly statements of accounts to 
explain this important part of the expenditure. 

Our present staff consists of a head master, with three 
assistants. The head master's services cost the association 
about 1201. including the expense of his board and washing, 
and he has besides a comfortable house in the buildings. 
We propose, further, to assign him the profits on 500Z. of 
our capital. The under masters' salaries and board amount 
to 150Z. and we have some occasional music and drawing 
masters, making the cost of tuition altogether 300Z. 

We estimate our annual repairs of buildings at 1001. and 
we allow another 1501. for rent, taxes, and sundries, such as 
bad debts, &c. I say ' rent,' for though we have purchased 
the land, we have mortgaged it to the vendor ; but I hope, 
by the sale of our wooden houses, &c. to pay off the mort- 
gage without adding to our building capital. 
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Our total estimated annual expenditure, therefore, for 100 
boys, stands thus : — 

Board of 100 boys at 171. . . . £1,700 

Salaries and board of masters . . . 300 

Annual repairs 100 

Bent, taxes, &c. 150 



£2,250 
We have at present two charges for pupils, according to 
age. Those under thirteen pay 20 guineas as boarders, and 
4 guineas as day boys ; those over thirteen pay 25 guineas 
and 6 guineas. It is intended, as the school fills, to take 
them only at the latter price. 

Our receipts, therefore, are thus estimated : — 

100 boarders at 25 guineas • . • £2,625 
20 day boys at 6 guineas . . . 126 



£2,751 

Supposing, therefore, the school to be full, we should have 
5001. to divide on a capital of 6,000£. 

Our capital has been raised in 251. shares, under limited 
liability. Of these shares, thirty-six have been, and twenty 
more are proposed to be, assigned to trustees by way of en- 
dowment for scholarships and augmentation of head master's 
salary. 

I believe that this union of endowment with the more 
simply commercial principle of a proprietary school will work 
well ; and that, as profits are realised, a large proportion of 
them will be temporarily or permanently devoted to the 
genera] interests of the school. The tendency of endow- 
ments is to become negligent and stagnant; and that of 
commercial speculations to grasp too much at private and 
immediate, rather than at public and permanent results. 
But if the two can be worked together, it may be hoped 
that they will counteract each other's faults, while retaining 
their respective virtues of patience and vigilance. 

Besides these trust shares, the school enjoys an endow- 
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ment of 1,000£. given by the late Earl Fortescue for a chap- 
lain and service in East Buckland Church. 

This church was rebuilt and enlarged by the same bene- 
factor, to receive the pupils of the county school. The effect 
of this endowment has been most satisfactory. While the 
constitution of the school is such that no parent can feel that 
his son is excluded for religious reasons, every provision has 
been made for those (and there has yet been no exception) 
who have desired not only a generally religious and scrip- 
tural, but a specially Church of England education. On the 
occasion of a Confirmation last spring, every boy who was 
old enough (thirty-nine in all) was by his parents' express 
desire presented to the bishop. 

I hope you will forgive me if, having frequent applications 
for the information I have here given to you, I save myself 
some trouble by printing this letter. 

You were one of the first to express an interest in the 
experiment ; and I am sure that, if the results and prospects 
of the school appear satisfactory to you, your name as one 
of those who, without being personally concerned in the ex- 
periment, have observed and approved it, will give much 
weight to any proposals for its extension, whether in this 
county or others. 

I am, dear Mr. Kekewich, 

Yours very faithfully, 

J. L. Brereton. 
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Four weeks' Housekeeping Account at the Devon County , 
Scltooly from November 5 to December 3, 1861. 









£ 8. 


d. 


Baker 


. 


1,552 lbs. bread 


. 11 15 


4 


Miller 


• 


140 lbs. flour 


. 1 3 





Butcher 


. 


1,055£ lbs. meat 


. 26 1 


11 


Brewer 


. 


36 gallons beer • 


. 1 16 





99 


. 


64 ditto cider 


. 2 





Coals 


• 


75 cwt. 


. 4 13 


9 


Dairy 


• 


butter and eggs . 


. 4 5 


2 


99 


• 


138 quarts of milk 


. 11 


6 


Grocer 


• 


14£ gallons of oil, &c. 


&c. . 10 18 


6 


Green-grocer 


Potatoes and vegetables 


j . 3 19 


4 


Sundries 






. 1 11 


6 


Washing 






. 2 1 


8 


Wages 






. 6 18 






43 boys, four weeks at 8s. 
3 masters, „ 10$. 

6 servants 

52 total. 



£77 



£68 
. 6 



16 °1 . 
o] U 



5 
16 



8 




21. 19s. 8c?. excess on our average, but this included 21. 
charged to head master for a private party. 

1,055^ lbs. of meat consumed by fifty-two persons in four 
weeks, being 36£ lbs. less than f lbs. for each person 
per diem. 

1,692 lbs. of bread and flour, ditto, being about l£lb. for 
each person per diem. 
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Certificate from Mr. Brewer, Steward to Earl Fortescue, and 
one of the Board of Directors and Member of the House 
Committee of the Devon County School. 

I find that the expenses for board, service, and washing at the Devon 
County School from the 15th August to the 31st December, 1861, have 
averaged 8*. per week for each boy, and 10*. per week for each Master, allow- 
ing £9 10s. for extra expense at the opening of the New Buildings. 

D. T. BREWER. 
March 3, 1862. 



West Buckland Rectory : February 1, 1864. 

My Dear Lord Fortescue, — Instead of altering my letter 
to Mr. Kekewich, which you wish to print in your Appendix, 
I will add to it the following extract from the Report just 
adopted at our annual meeting. It will sufficiently corro- 
borate or correct my previous calculations of cost and receipts. 
Yours, most truly, 

J. L. Brereton. 

Extract from last Report of Directors to a Meeting of the 
Shareholders of the Devon County School Association 
(Limited), 

In presenting another annual report to the shareholders, 
the directors cannot but congratulate them on the steady 
progress and satisfactory condition of the school ; and as the 
directors consider that the permanent buildings are now 
complete, and that the number of boys in the school are 
now enough to make it a self-supporting, if not a profitable 
undertaking, they invite the attention of the shareholders 

M 
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to the following careful analysis of the cost of its establish- 
ment : — 



Cr. 

By Old Buildings . . £937 18 8 
New Buildings and 

Land . . .4,345 8 8 
Repairs of Building 36 
Furniture . . 879 15 5 
Books and Advertise- 
ments . . . 477 18 8 
Preliminary and Inci- 
dental . . . 267 3 
Salaries . . .1,071 7 10 
Board . . .3,957 19 1 
Balance . 87 14 1 



Dr. 






To 225 Shares . £5,625 








Mortgage and Loan . 966 


5 





Old Buildings sold . 315 








Subscriptions for Play- 






ground . . .153 


13 





Boys' Payments . 5,001 


7 


11 



£12,061 5 11 



6 



112,061 5 11 



The association has seventy-five of its original shares still 
to dispose of. If these should be taken the mortgage and 
loan might be paid off, and a balance of 900Z. remain in 
hand. 

The directors think that the success of the school is suffi- 
cient to justify their renewed application to the gentlemen 
and inhabitants generally of the county to take up the re- 
maining shares. 

The accounts for the past year show that the whole of the 
annual expenditure was defrayed by the payments of the 
boys, within 511., whereas the year before there was a deficit 
of 1501. The number of boarders during the past year 
averaged fifty. There are now sixty boarders. By an alter- 
ation in the terms for the junior boys from 20 to 23 guineas, 
which will begin at Easter, the average payments per boy 
will be raised from about 23Z. to 251. Now that the covered 
playground (80 ft. by 30 ft. and 25 ft. high) is finished, that 
the building is complete, with amply sufficient offices, and 
especially that all strange workmen are off the place, the 
directors hope by increased economy to keep the expenditure 
for board within the original estimate of 16Z. per boy. In 
board are included all jexpenses but the following : — Salaries, 
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repairs and furniture, books and advertisements, interest, 
rates, taxes, and sundries. As these several beads amounted 
last year to 4152. 10s. 2d, and there is no reason why this 
should be exceeded, the payments by boys now in the school 
would besides paying their board liquidate these expenses 
and leave a surplus of 1252. at the end of the year. Besides 
this the change of the charge for boys under thirteen, and, 
as may be hoped, the continued increase of numbers, offer a 
still further prospect of profit. 

Devon County School, West Buckland : 
February 1, 1864. 



m 2 
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APPENDIX DC 

STUDIES AT THE DEVON COUNTY SCHOOL. 

A Letter to the Earl of Devon, in Answer to Enquiries on 
the Course of Study m the Devon County School, by the 
Head Master. 

My Lord, — In compliance with your request, I beg to submit 
to your notice a list of the subjects taught in the school, 
together with one or two general remarks on the course of 
instruction pursued in it. 

Perhaps I cannot do better than give your lordship a list 
of the subjects in which the different classes were examined 
at Miohaelmas. The examination was conducted chiefly by 
the Eev. C. S. Bere and J. V. Tanner, Esq. B.A. ; and their 
reports on the actual proficiency shown by the boys in the 
different subjects were made on the 2nd of October in your 
lordship's presence. I may here remark that the school is 
divided into six classes, the average number of boys in each 
class being about twelve. At the late examination the 1st 
and 2nd classes were examined together, some subjects taken 
by the 1st being omitted by the 2nd ; and the like arrange- 
ment was made in the case of the 3rd and 4th classes : — 

Classes I. and II. 

Q . , (I. The Acts of the Apostles, 

bcripture | n The Gogpel of gt Luke# 

{English History generally, the Examiners 
being asked to set a paper equal in diffi- 
culty to the papers given at the Oxford 
and Cambridge Local Examinations. 



"A paper of questions on the Geography of 
n , . Europe generally, and specially on the 

ixeograpny ... j Geography of Grea t Britain and Ireland, 

France, Holland, Belgium, and Germany. 



-c 
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105 



English Gram- J Gene "%« A P a P er *W* * difficulty to a 
6 ■{ preliminary paper at the Oxford or Cam- 



mar 



I bridge Local Examinations. 



Analysis of 
Sentences. 



{I. MorelPs Analysis, 
II. / 



English Com- 
position ... 



Analysis of Simple Sentences. 

The subjects selected at the Examination 
were : For the Head Master's Prize, « The 
Black Prince,' the subject being set and 
the papers examined by Earl Fortescue. 
For the school generally, € The uses of a 
covered playground.' 



Writing from f A piece from Macaulay or Sir Walter Scott, 
Dictation ... \ or any piece of ordinary English prose. 



{Prose and Verse. Scott's 
been specially prepared. 



Heading . 

Writing A good, plain, legible hand. 



Marmion' had 



Arithmetic 



Algebra 



Euclid 



The whole of Arithmetic, the Examiners 
being asked to set a paper of questions 
equal in difficulty to those given at the 
Oxford Examinations for the title of A.A. 

One boy offered himself for examination in 
Algebra to the Binomial Theorem (in- 
clusive) ; several others to the end of 
Surds ; and the rest to Simple Equations. 

One boy — Books i. ii. iii. iv. and vi.; another 
— Books i. ii. iii. iv. and vi. to prop. 20 ; 
several others — Books i. ii. and iii. to prop. 
15 ; and the rest, the whole or half of the 
1st Book. 



French , 



I. 



II. 



Translation of English into French 
and French into English. Mignet's 
'Histoire de la Bevolution Fran- 
9aise.' 

Grammar, and translation of part of 
Lamartine's ' Christophe Colomb.' 

To write a short letter in French on 
any ordinary commercial subject 
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Music 



Latin .. 
German 



A prize was offered to the boy most profi- 
cient in Music, to be decided partly by 
written answers to questions, but chiefly 
by practical proficiency in singing, exer- 
cises being given, some of which the boys 
had not seen before. 

Two boys were examined in Horace 'De 

Arte Poetica.' 
One boy was examined in Exercises and 

Reading. 



Classes III. and IV. 
Scripture The Gospel of St. Luke. 

English His- f From the Norman Conquest to the Death of 
tory \ Richard III. 

p , f England, Scotland, Ireland, 

ixeograpny - | Map of England> from mem0 ry. 

a *+h r J Simple and Compound Rules, Fractions, 

Arithmetic " [ Practice, Proportion, and Interest, 

Book-keeping. 
English Grammar. 
English Composition. 
Writing from Dictation. 
Reading. 
Writing. 

French Grammar and Exercises. 

Music. 

Class V. 

Scripture The Gospel of St. Luke to ch. xii. 

English History The Tudors and Stuarts. 

Geography Europe, 

Grammar . { Parts of S P eech > and eas 3 r general 
\ questions. 

English Composition . To write a letter or a similar exercise. 

Reading. 

Writing. 
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Arithmetic Simple and Compound Rules. 

Writing from Dictation. 

French Grammar and Easy Exercises. 

Class VI. 

Scripture The Gospel of St. Luke to ch. ix. 

History The Stuart Period. 

Geography England, Scotland, Ireland. 

Grammar Parts of Speech. 

Easy English Composition. 

Reading. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic Simple Rules. 

Writing from Dictation. 



In addition to these subjects, some others (e. g. Drawing, 
Land Surveying, Dancing) are taught to those pupils whose 
parents desire them. 

The subjects of instruction are chiefly those required for 
the Local Examinations of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. As you are aware, my Lord, some pupils of the 
school were successful in passing the Oxford Examination 
held at Midsummer, and we hope to have at the school an 
examiner sent by the University of Cambridge at Christmas. 
It is the desire of those who have the management of the 
school to give a good, sound, but not showy education, to all 
the pupils who are sent to it ; and perhaps I may venture to 
remind your Lordship that, in the opinion of the examiners 
at our annual examination, this has been done with some 
degree of success. 

I have the honour to be, 
My Lord, 
Your most obedient servant, 

J. H. Thompson. 

West Buckland : October 21, 1862. 
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The Devon County School, West Buckland : 
January 1, 1864. 

My Lord, — In reply to your enquiry regarding the course 
of study pursued in the school, I have little to add to the 
letter which I had the honour of addressing a year ago to the 
Earl of Devon The list of subjects there given indicates 
very nearly the work now done in the school. The details 
are somewhat different ; e.g. in the upper classes, St. Mark's 
Gospel was prepared, during the last half-year, instead of St. 
Luke's; Shakespeare's plays of ' Macbeth' and 'The Mer- 
chant of Venice,' were read in the place of Scott's ' Marmion ;' 
Moliere's 'L'Avare' was substituted for Lamartine's 'Chris- 
tophe Colomb,' &c. ; and twelve boys were examined at 
Michaelmas in Latin, in the place of two the preceding year ; 
but the list of subjects shows pretty nearly both the kind and 
the amount of work now done in the school. 

The number of boarders in residence during the past year 
has. been — 

Christmas to Easter . . . .45 

Easter to Midsummer . . . .47 

Midsummer to Michaelmas . . .49 

Michaelmas to Christmas . . .55 

As your Lordship is aware, the University of Cambridge 
held one of its Local Examinations at the school in Decem- 
ber, 1862, and the first and second classes were offered for 
examination. Two passed in honours, seven without honours, 
and five who were beyond the limit of age were allowed by 
the Syndicate to present themselves, and passed the examina- 
tion, though they could not receive certificates. Two were 
specially mentioned as having obtained distinction in reli- 
gious knowledge, one being bracketed for the seventh place 
in England. Every boy in the first and second classes, ex- 
cept one, passed the examination in religious knowledge — a 
greater proportion than at any other centre in England. 
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The University has just held another examination at this 
school, beginning on the 14th December, and all the boys 
in the first and second classes were presented 
I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your most obedient servant, 

J. H. Thompson. 

The Right Hon. Earl Fortescue. 



The Devon County School, West Buckland : 
February 6, 1864. 

My Lord, — The result of the Cambridge Local Examina- 
tion held last Christmas has just been declared. One boy 
belonging to this school has passed as a senior, and eight as 
junior candidates, besides two who were allowed by the 
syndicate to attend the examination though they were beyond 
the limit of age, and who therefore cannot obtain certificates, 
though they passed the examination. 

One boy obtained second-class, and two third-class honours. 
Three boy are also specially mentioned as having distin- 
guished themselves in particular parts of the examination : 
one in religious knowledge (fourth in all England), and two 
in English (bracketed together for the thirty-third place in 
England). On the whole, we have reason to feel satisfied 
with the result of the examination. 
I have the honour to be, 

My Lord, 
Your Lordship's most obedient servant, 

J. H. Thompson. 

The Eight Hon. Earl Fortescue. 



Extract from the Speech of the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
distributing the Prizes at the Devon County School on the 
13th of October, 1863. 

This institution certainly has assumed dimensions beyond 
what I expected when I first heard of it, and it does appear 

N 
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to me, from the reports we have heard, and the speeches 
delivered by Mr. Lake and Mr. Tanner, that the progress it 
has made entitles it to rank among the first educational 
establishments of the country. I must say that one circum- 
stance to which the noble lord referred gratified me exceed- 
ingly — that every one of those who presented themselves for 
examination at the Cambridge Middle-class Examinations, 
with the exception of one, obtained good marks for religious 
knowledge, and that every one who has gained a certificate vo- 
luntarily proposed religious knowledge among the foremost of 
the subjects he chose. I earnestly hope that that character 
may ever be retained by the school.* I, of course, desire that 
it should be as closely as may be united with the Church of 
England, but I have always advocated the principle that 
where there are those who are not disposed to submit to an 
examination in the formularies of the Church, they should 
nevertheless be permitted to enter our schools, and derive 
such benefits in other respects as they can. 



Extract from the Speech of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
on the 25th of November, 1863, on layvng the First Stone 
of the Surrey County School, at Cranley, near Guildford. 

Meanwhile it was found that there was no provision made 
for a wide stratum of society, between those who are profiting 
by the great public schools and those who avail themselves of 
the assistance afforded by our national school system. To 
provide for the wants of this class, institutions similar to that 
of which the foundation stone has just been laid have been 
founded in various parts of the country. It was my good 
fortune, not long since, to be present at the anniversary of 
one of them in the West of England. There I distributed 

* See pp. 158 and 159 as to endowment of chaplain to the school, &c, &c. 
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the prizes, and there I had the pleasure of seeing, in a county 
thinly inhabited, some eighty youths, who are being benefited 
by the soundest education with respect to the religious and 
moral element that I can well conceive. What interested 
me most particularly was to see the fathers and mothers of 
the boys assembled there taking the liveliest interest in all 
that took place, and to find on conversing with them, that 
they most thoroughly appreciated the advantages which the 
forethought of their neighbours had provided for their 
children. 
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